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sorrow had seemed to her 
ridiculous things for many 
years. This winter, however, 
had changed the little wooden 
., woman and brought her grief 
. and anxiety, and revealed 
secrets to her that she had 
never guessed before. Often 
the very commonest facts 
of life are not facts, only 
sounds, until they have been 
lived. One can’t listen to 
happiness or love or sorrow 
—one must have been some 
things in order to under- 
stand others. Lady Henley 
married somewhat late in 
life — soberly, without ro- 
mance. Until then, her horse, ise ies her partner at the last ball, had 
been objects of about equal interest. She had always scouted all expres- 
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sions of feeling. She had but little experience ; and coldness of heart 
comes more often from ignorance than from want of kindness or will to 
sympathise. 

Sometimes the fire of adversity warms a cold heart, and then the story 
is not all sorrowful. The saddest story is that of some ice-bound souls, 
whom the very fires of adversity cannot reach. Poor Dolly sometimes felt 
the chill when Philippa, unconscious of the stab, would say something, do 
some little thing, that brought a flush of pain into poor Dolly’s cheek. 

The girl would not own it to herself, but there is a whole life reluctant 
as well as a life consenting. The involuntary words, the thoughts we 
would not think, the things we would not do, and those that we do not love, 
are among the strongest influences of our lives. Dolly at this time found 
herself thinking many things she would gladly have left unthought, hoping 
things sometimes that she hated herself for hoping, indifferent to others 
that all those round about her seemed to imagine of most consequence, 
and that she tried in vain to care for too. When Philippa began to 
recover from her first burst of hysteric grief, her spirits seemed to revive. 
They were enough to overwhelm poor Dolly at times, for she had inherited 
her mother’s impressionability, and at the same time her father’s some- 
what morbid fidelity. 

Lady Henley’s dislike to her sister-in-law made her clear-sighted as 
to what was going on, and she tried in many ways to shield Dolly from 
her mother’s displeasure and incessant worry of recrimination. With a 
view to Jonah’s possible interest, she had regretted Dolly’s: decision not 
to dispute the will as much as Mrs. Palmer herself, but she could not see 
the girl worried. 

‘* Philippa is really too bad,” she said one day. ‘ Thomas, can’t you 
do something—send for some one—suggest something ? ” 

Sir Thomas meekly suggested Robert Henley. 

‘‘The very last person I should wish to see,” cried Lady Henley, 
sharply. ‘‘ Bell, did you ever know your father understand anything one 
said to him ?”’ 

Lady Henley’s concern was relieved without Sir Thomas’s assistance. 
Before the end of the winter Mrs. Palmer had left Henley Coprt.and 
firmly established herself at Paris. Dolly remained behind.» It was 
Philippa’s arrangement, and Dolly had been glad to agree to her cousins’ 
eager proposal that she should stay on at Henley for a time: Nobody 
quite knew how it had happened, except, indeed, that Philippa had 
intended it all along; and she now wrote in raptures with the climate, 
so different from what they had been enduring in Yorkshire, - But Joanna 
did not care for climate—her Palmer constitution was not susceptible to 
the influence of atmosphere. 

All through that sad winter Dolly stayed on in Yorkshire. Their 
kindness was unwearied. Then, when the snow began to melt at last, 
the heavy clouds of winter to lighten, when the spring began to dawn, - 
and the summer sun and the sweet tones of natural things to thrill and stir 
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the world to life, Dolly, too, began to breathe again; she could not enjoy 
all this beauty, but it comforted her, nevertheless. 

The silence of the country was very tranquilising and quieting. She 
had come like a tired child, sad and over-wearied. Mother Nature was 
hushing her off to sleep at last. She spent long mornings in the 
meadows down by the river; sometimes her cousins took her for walks 
across the moors, but to Dolly her cousins seemed more like birds than 
human beings, and she had not strength for their ten-mile flights. 

‘You know what our life is,”’ she wrote to her cousin, ‘‘and I need 
not describe it. I try to help my uncle a little of a morning. I go out 
driving with my aunt, or into the village of an afternoon with Norah ; 
the wind comes cutting through the trees by the lodge-gate—all the roads 
are heavy with snow. Everything seems very cold and sad—everything 
except their kindness, which I shall never forget. Yesterday Aunt 
Joanna kissed me, and looked at me so kindly that I found myself crying 
suddenly. Dear Robert, she showed me the letter you wrote her. I 
cannot help saying one word about that one word in it in which you 
speak of your doubting that I wish for your return. Why do you say 
such things or think such unjust thoughts of me? Your return is the 
one bright spot in my life just now. Did I not tell you so when you went 
away? If I have ever failed, ever loved you less than you wished, scold 
me, dear Robert, as I am scolding you now, and I will love you the more 
for it. You and I can understand, but it is hard to explain, even to my 
aunt, how things stand between us. I trust you utterly, and I am quite 
content to leave my fate to you.” 

She sat writing by the fire on her knee as she warmed herself by the 
embers. She paused once or twice and looked into the flame with her 
sweet dreamy eyes. Where do people travel to as they sit quietly 
dreaming and warming their toes at the fire? What long, aimless 
journeys into other countries, into other hearts! What strange starts 
and returns! Dolly finds herself by the little well in Kensington 
Gardens, and some one is there, who says things in a strange voice that 
thrills as Robert’s never did. Does he call her his Rachel? Is love a 
chord? It had seemed to her one single note until Frank Raban had 
spoken. Is this Robert who is saying that she is the one only woman in 
all the world for him? Dolly blushes a burning blush of shame all alone as 
she sits in the twilight when she discovers of what she had been thinking. 

‘* What are you burning, Dolly ?”’ said her aunt, coming in. 

It was her letter that Dolly had thrown into the fire. It had seemed to 
her false somehow, and yet she wrote another to the same effect next day. 

Mr. Anley was going to Paris, and Dolly was to go with him. On 
the last day before she left her uncle took her for a drive. He had 
business beyond Pebblesthwaite, and while he went into a house Dolly 
wandered on through an open gate, and by a little path that led across a 
field to a stream and a great bleating and barking and rushing of waters. 
It was early spring. As she came round by the bridge she saw a penned 
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crowd of sheep, a stout farmer in gaiters was flinging them one by one 
into the river, they splashed and struggled in vain; a man stood up to 
his waist in the midst of the stream dowsing the poor gentle creatures 
one by one as they swam past. The stream dashed along the narrow 
gully. The dogs were barking in great excitement. The sheep went in 
black and came out white and fleecy and flurried, scrambling to land. 
Young Farmer Rhodes stood watching the process mounted on his 
beautiful mare; James Brand, with the lurcher in a leash, had also 
stopped for a moment. He looked up with his kind blue eyes at Dolly 
as she crossed the bridge, and stood watching the rural scene. The 
hedges and the river banks were quivering with coming spring, purple 
buds and green leaves and life suddenly rising out of silent moors. James 
Brand came up to where Dolly was standing. He stood silent for an 
instant, then he spoke in his soft Yorkshire tones. : 

‘“‘T’ ship doant like it,” he said. ‘‘'T’ water’s cold and deep, poor 
things. "Tis not t’ ship aloan has to be dipped oft-times and washed 
in t’ waters of affliction,” moralised James, who attended at the chapel 
sometimes. 

Just then Sir Thomas came up. He knew James Brand and Farmer 
Tanner too; he had come to buy some of these very sheep that were 
now struggling in the water; and he turned and walked on with 
Tanner towards the little farm. Dolly would not go in, she preferred 
waiting outside. All the flowers were bursting into blaze again in the 
pretty garden. Geraniums coming out in the window, ribés and lilies, 
dandies, early pansies, forget-me-nots, bachelor’s buttons, petunias, all 
the homely garland of cottage flowers was flung there. Beyond the walls 
were the chimneys of a house showing among the trees. Some men were 
working and chopping wood. The red leaves of last winter’s frost still 
hung to the branches. Brand was coming and going with his dog at his 
heels, and he stopped again, seeing Dolly standing alone; she had some 
curious interest for him. She had rallied that day from a long season of 
silent depression. The spring birds seemed to be singing to her, the grass 
seemed to spread green and soft for her feet, the incense to be scenting 
the high air; it was a sweet and fresh and voiceful stillness coming after 
noise and sorrow and confusion of heart. The farmer’s garden was half 
flower half kitchen garden; against one wall, rainbowed with moss and. 
weather stains, clustered the blossom of a great crop of future autumn 
fruits ; the cabbages stood in rows marshalled and glistening too. The 
moors were also shining, and the birds whistling in the air. 

“‘ Dolly,” said Sir Thomas, coming out fussily, ‘I find Raban is ex- 
pected immediately. I will go up to the house and leave a note for him. 
I thought you had been here before,” said Sir Thomas, as Dolly 
opened her eyes. This then was Ravensrick. 

The worthy Baronet was not above a condescending gossip with James 
Brand, as they walked up to the house. The number of men employed, 
the cottages, the schoolmaster’s increase of salary. ‘‘ Nice old place,” 


Sir Thomas said, looking round. 
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‘“‘ We must have a lady at Ravensrick some of these days,” said Sir 
Thomas. 

‘‘ Wall,’’ said old Brand, ‘‘ he were caught in t’ net once, Sir Thomas ; 
’tis well nigh eno’ to make a yong man wary. They laid their toils for 
others as ye know, but others were sharper than he e 

‘‘ Yes, yes ; what a very pretty view,” said Sir Thomas, hastily point- 
ing to a moor upon which a great boulder of rock was lying. 

“That is t’ crag,” said Brand ; ‘ there’s a watter-fo’ beyond, I ca’ 
that ro-mantic ; Mr. Frank were nigh killed as a boy fallin’ fra t’ side. 
. . » . I have known him boy and man,” the old fellow went on, with 
unusual expansion, striking his gun against a felled tree, ‘“‘ none could be 
more fair and honourable than my ma-aster ; people slandered him and lied . 
to t’ Squire, but Mr. Fra-ank scorned to take mean adva-antage 0’ silly 
women, and they made prey of him. ... .”’ They had reached the gar- 
den by this time, where old Mrs. Raban used to take her daily yards of walk- 
ing exercise, and where the old Squire used to sun himself hour after hour. 

The ragged green leaves of the young chestnuts were coming out, and 
the red blossoms of the sycamore, and the valley was full of light and 
blending green. But the house looked dark and closed, only one window 
was open. It was the library window, and Sir Thomas walked in to write 
his note. And Dolly followed, looking round and about; she thought to 
herself that she was glad to have come—glad to have heard the old keeper’s 
kindly praise of his young master. Frank must be her friend always, 
even though she never saw him again. The manner of his life and the 
place of it, could never be indifferent to her. But she must never see 
him again, never think of him if she could help it. 

The door opened suddenly, and Dolly started from the place where 
she had been standing: it was only Becky of the beacon-head, who 
had come in to ask if anything was wanted. 

‘‘ We must be off,” said Sir Thomas ; ‘“‘ my compliments to Mr. Raban 
and this note. Tell him we hope to see him as soon as he can conve- 
niently come over. Your poor Aunt is very anxious always,” he said 
to Dolly in an explanatory voice, and then he stepped out through the 
window again, where Brand was still waiting. 

Dolly looked back once as she left the room. ‘‘ Good-bye,” she said in 
her most secret heart. ‘Good-bye, forgive me if I have ever wronged 
you.” As she went out, her dress caught in the window, and with an 
impatient hurried movement she stooped and disentangled it. 

‘¢ There is the new school-window,”’ said Sir Thomas; ‘‘ those works 
at Medemere don’t seem to have answered very well, Brand—too pre- 
cipitate. I always said so As they were driving off again, Sir 
Thomas again repeated that the works at Medemere were certainly a failure. 
‘* One would not think so from his manner ; but Raban is a most incautious 
man; we must come again when you come back to us Dolly: Perhaps 
a certain traveller will be home by then,” he added, good-naturedly. 

“Tis shut up ha-alf the year,” said James. ‘‘ Mr. Frank should stay 
wi’ us longer.” 
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“I shall be gone before Mr. Raban comes back,” said Dolly. 

‘* Robert—Robert. I was speaking of Robert of course,” said Sir 
Thomas, pulling at the reins. 

Dolly blushed crimson as she stooped to look for a glove that she had 
dropped. That night again she awoke suddenly in a strange agony of 
shame for her involuntary slip. It seemed to reveal her own secret heart, 
from which she fain would fly ; she had promised to be true, and she was 
not false, but was this being true ? 

What is it that belongs to a woman of a right, inalienably, as to a man 
probity, or a high-minded sense of honour—is it for women, woman- 
liness and the secret rectitude of self-respect? My poor Dolly felt 
suddenly as if even this last anchor had failed, and for a cruel dark hour 
she lay sobbing on her pillow. Then in the dawn she fell asleep. 





CHAPTER L. 






TEMPERED WINDS. 


Frank Rapan arrived that evening. The fires were burning a cheerful 
greeting ; the table was laid in the library; his one plate, his one knife 
and fork, were ready. After all, it was home, though there was no one 
to greet him except the two grinning maidens. The dogs were both up at 
the lodge. As Frank was sitting down to dinner he saw something black 
lying in one of the windows. He picked it up. It wasa glove. Becky 
roared with laughter when Frank asked her if it was hers; she was setting 
down a huge dish with her honest red hands. Her gloves! ‘* They were 
made o’ cotton,’”’ she said; ‘‘ blue, wi’ red stitchens’.” She suggested 
that ‘ this might be t’ young lady’s; t’ gentleman and t’ young lady had 
come and had walked about t’ house wi’ James Brand.” 

‘¢ What gentleman ?—what young lady ?’’ asked Raban. 

‘¢ A pale-faced young lady in bla-ack cloathes,” said Becky. ‘‘T’ 
gentleman were called Sir Tummas. James Brand, he knawed.” 

‘“‘ Sir Thomas! A pale young lady in black!” 

Frank stuck the little glove up on the tall chimney. It seemed a wel- 
coming hand put out to greet him onhis return. He had guessed to whom 
the glove belonged even before he saw a little inky D marked in the wrist. 

“So she had been there!” While he had been away life in its 
fiercest phases had met him, and at such times people’s own feelings and 
histories seem’ to lose in meaning, in vividness, and importance, when 
whole nations are concerned, and the life of thousands is the stake by 
which the game is played ; then each private story seems lost, for a time, 
in the great rush of fate. Frank had been twice to the East during that 
winter. He had seen Jonah, he had disposed of his stores. The little 
yacht had done her work bravely, and was now cruizing in summer seas, 
and Raban had come home to his sheep and his furrows—to his old fur- 
rows of thought; how curiously the sight of that little glove brought it all 
back once more. 
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As Frank rode along the lanes, it was difficult to believe that all was 
tranquil as it seemed. That no ambush was lurking behind the hedges ; 
that the rumble of carts travelling along with their load from the quarry 
was no echo of distant guns; that no secret danger was to be dreaded. 
This was the second morning after his arrival. The sunshine which 
Dolly had liked seemed to him also of good omen. The lilacs were 
coming into flower, the banks were sparkling with flowers, primroses and. 
early hyacinths, summer green and summer light were brightening along 
the road. Frank rode quietly along on his way to the Court, sure of a 
welcome from Lady Henley, for had he not seen Jonah? Bloom little 
flowers along the path, sing little birds from overarching boughs, beat 
honest heart along the road that leads to the goal of thy life’s journey ! 

Lady Henley was the first person he saw when he rode into the park. 
Sunshiny though it was, she was tucked up in some warm furs and sitting 
on the lawn in front of the house. 

‘“‘ How do you do?” said Lady Henley. ‘‘My husband told me you 
were expected back. I hoped you might come. Well, have you brought 
me any news ?”’ 

When Lady Henley heard that Jonah was looking well, that Frank 
had seen him ten days before, had dined with him in his hut, she could 
not make enough of the messenger of good tidings. He must stay to 
luncheon ; he must come to dinner : he must see the girls. The luncheon 
bell rang double-loud in Frank’s honour, and Frank was ushered in; 
Norah and Bell bounced in almost immediately: an extra plate was set for 
Frank. The butler appeared and the page with some smoking dishes on 
atray. That was all. Frank looked up in vain, hoping to see the door 
open once more. 

“T am so sorry Sir Thomas is gone up to town with Mr. Anley,” 
said Lady Henley. ‘‘It is some tiresome business of my sister-in-law’s. 
My niece started with them this morning. We have had her all the 
winter, poor thing. It is really most provoking about the property, and 
how Philippa can have made it up with that Parnell girl I cannot 
imagine. They are inseparable, I hear. Just like Philippa. Dolly is 
going on to Paris immediately with the Squire to join her mother—quite 
unnecessary. Have you heard that Robert Henley is expected back ? 
It seems to me every one is gone mad,” said Lady Henley. ‘‘He has 
only been out six months. . . .” 

Frank asked how Miss Vanborough was looking. 

Bell immediately volunteered a most dismal account. 

“Tam sure Dolly will go into a decline if some one does not cheer 
her up. Norah and I have done our best. We wanted to take her to the 
York ball, and we wanted to take her to Lynn Gill, and across the moor 
to Keithburn, and we tried to get her to come out huntin’ one day. What 
she wants is stirring up, and so I told papa; and, for my part, I’m not at 
all sorry Robert’is to come home,” says Bell. 

Mamma was evidently very much annoyed. 

‘What is the use talking nonsense, Bell? Robert would have done 
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much better if he had stayed where he was, and Dolly too,” said Lady 
Henley. ‘‘ Everybody seems to have lost their head. Here is a letter 
from the Admiral. He is in town, on his way to America. He wants to 
meet Dolly: he will just miss her. As for Hawtrey, I think he is 
possessed. Not that I am at all surprised, poor fellow,” said Lady 
Henley, expressively. ‘* We know what he finds at home . . .” 

Frank went back very much dispirited after his luncheon. It was 
later in the day, and the flowers and the sunshine seemed to have lost 
their brightness ; but when he got home the little glove was still on the 
chimney-piece, with limp fingers extended. 


The Hotel Molleville stands in one of the back streets near the English 
Embassy at Paris. One or two silent streets run out of the Faubourg 
St. Honoré, and cross and recross each other in a sort of minuet, with a 
certain stately propriety that belongs to tall houses, to closed gates, 
enclosed courtyards, and high roofs. There is acertain false air of the 
Faubourg St. Germain about this special quarter. Some of the houses 
appear to have drifted over by mistake to the wrong side of the Seine. They 
have seen many a dynasty go by, heard many a shriek of liberty; they stand 
a little on one side of the march of events, that seem to prefer the main 
thoroughfares. 

The Hotel Molleville is somewhat less stately than its companions. 
The gates are not quite so lofty; the windows have seen less of life, and 
have not been so often broken by eager patriotism. It belongs to a noble 
family that is somewhat come down in the world. The present marquis, 
a stout, good-humoured man, had been in the navy in his youth, and 
there made friends with the excellent Admiral Pallmere, at whose sugges- 
tion he had consented to let a little apartment on the first floor to his 
lady, who had elected to reside in Paris during her husband’s absence. 

Paris comes with a cheerful flash of light, a sudden multitudinous 
chorus. ‘The paved streets rattle, the voices chatter, the note is not so 
deep as the hollow London echo that we all know, that slow chord of a 
great city. 

Dolly and the Squire come driving along from the station with many 
jingles and jolts. Little carriages rattle past. It is evening playtime 
for those in the street. The shops are not yet closed; there is a lady 
sitting in every little brilliant shrine along the way. They drive on; 
they see long rivers of lamps twinkling into far vistas ; they cross a great 
confluence of streams of light, of cries of people. 

‘‘ Here we are at the Madeleine,” says Mr. Anley, looking out. 

In another ten minutes they have driven on and reached the English 
Embassy. Then, with a sudden turn that sends old Marker with her 
parcels tumbling into Dolly’s lap, they drive up a side street and stop at 
the door of the house where Mrs. Palmer is living. 

“‘T shall call and see how you are in the morning,” says Mr. Anley, 
helping Dolly out. He would have accompanied her upstairs, but she 
begged him to go on. 
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The door of the house opens ; Dolly and Marker come into a porte- 
cochere pervaded with a smell of dinner that issues from an open door 
that leads into a great lighted kitchen, where brazen covers and dials 
are shining upon the wall, where a dinner is being prepared, not without 
some excitement and clanking of saucepans, the cook comes to the door 
to see Dolly go by. A concierge comes forward, and Dolly runs up the 
polished stairs. It all returns to her with strange vividness. 

Dolly rang at the bell, and waited on the first landing, as she had 
been desired. A man in a striped waistcoat opened the door, and 
stared in some surprise at the young lady with her parcels and wraps, 
and at the worthy Marker, also laden with many bags, who stood behind 
her young mistress. 

‘Does Mrs. Palmer live here ?’’ Dolly said, speaking English. 

The man in stripes, for all answer, turned, drew a curtain that hid an 
inner hall, and stood back to let them pass. The hall was carpeted, 
curtained, lighted with hanging lamps. Dolly had not expected anything 
so luxurious. Her early recollections did not reach beyond the bare 
wooden floors and the china stoves in the old house in the Champs 
Elysées. She looked round wondering, and she was still more surprised 
when the servant flung open two folding-doors and signed to her to 
pass. 

She entered, silently treading on the heavy carpet. The place was dim, 
warm with a fragrant perfume of flowers, a soft lamp-light was every- 
where, a fragrant warmth. There was a sense of utter comfort and luxury : 
tall doors fast closed, draperies shining with dim gold gleams, pictures on 
the walls, couches, lace cushions ; some tall glasses in beautiful old frames 
repeated it all—the dim light, the flowers’ golden atmosphere. In the 
middle of the room a lamp hung over a flower table, of which the tall- 
pointed leaves were crimsoning in the soft light, the ferns glittering, a 
white camelia head opening to this alabaster moon. 

The practical Dolly stopped short. It must be some mistake. A 
lady in a white dress was standing by the chimney, leaning against the 
heavy velvet top ; a gentleman also standing there was listening with bent 
head to something she was saying. The two were absorbed. They did 
not notice her, they were so taken up with one another. Dolly had 
expected to find her mother and the Admiral. She had come to some 
wrong place. For an instant she vaguely thought of strangers. She 
stopped short. Then her heart gave a warning thump before she had put 
words to her thoughts. She was standing under the lamp by the great 
spiked leaves, and she suddenly caught hold of the marble table, for the 
room seemed to shake. 

‘‘ Who is it, Casimir?” said the lady, impatiently, as the servant 
came up to her. 

The tall gentleman also looked up. 

Dolly’s dazzled eyes were gazing at him in bewildered amazement. 
He had quickly stepped back when the man approached, and he now 
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turned his full face and looked at Dolly, who could not speak. She could 
only stand silent, holding out her trembling hands, half happy, half 
incredulous. It was Robert—Robert, whom she had thought miles away 
—Robert, whose letter had come only the day before—Robert, who had 
been there with Rhoda, so absorbed that even now he scarcely seemed to 
recognise Dolly in her travel-worn black clothes, looking like a blot upon 
all this splendour. - 

This, then, was the moment for which she had waited, and thought to 
wait so long. He had come back to her. ‘‘ Robert!” she cried at last. 

Perhaps if they had been alone, the course of their whole lives might 
have been changed; if their meeting had been unwitnessed, if Casimir 
had not been there, if Rhoda had not come up with many an exclamation 
of surprise, if all those looking-glasses and chairs and tables had not 
been in the way. . . . Robert stood looking down from the length of 
his six feet. He held a cold hand in his. He did not kiss Dolly, as he 
had done when he went away. He spoke to her, but with a slight con- 
straint. He seemed to have lost his usual fluency and presence of mind. 
He was shocked at the change he saw. Those few months had worn her 
radiant beauty. She was tired by the journey, changed in manner. All 
her sweet faith and readiness to believe, and all her belief in Henley, had 
not made this meeting, to which she had looked forward as “ her one 
bright spot,” anything like that which she had expected. Something in 
Robert’s voice, his slight embarrassment, something in the attitude of 
the two as she had seen them when she first came in and thought them 
strangers, something indefinite, but very present, made her shy and 
strange, and the hand that held her cold fingers let go as Rhoda flung 
her arms affectionately round her. Then with gentle violence Dolly was 
led to the fire and pushed down into a satin chair. 

‘**T only came last night,” said Henley. ‘‘I was afraid of missing 
you, or I should have gone to meet you.” 

‘‘ We expected you to-morrow, Dolly,’’ interrupted Rhoda, in her 
sweet voice: ‘‘ we were so surprised to see him walk in ;’’ and she quietly 
indicated Henley with a little motion of the head. 

‘‘ Everybody seems to have been running after everybody else. I 
am ashamed of myself for startling you all,’ said Robert, jerking his 
watch-chain. ‘‘ It isa whole series of changes. I will tell you all about 
it, Dolly, when you are rested. I found I could get leave at the very 
last instant, and I came off by the steamer. I wrote from Marseilles, 
but you must have missed my letter. This is altogether a most fortunate, 
unexpected meeting,” he added, turning to Rhoda. 

Henley’s utter want of tact stood him in good service, and made it 
possible for him to go on talking. Dolly seemed frozen. Rhoda was 
very much agitated. There seemed to be a curious understanding and 
sympathy between Robert and Miss Parnell. 

‘¢ Have you seen your mother ?’’ said Rhoda, putting her white hand 
upon Dolly’s shoulder. ‘‘ How cold and tired you must be? Who did 
you come with after all?” 
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‘‘T came with—I forget,” said Dolly. ‘‘ Where is mamma?” and 
she started up, looking still bewildered. 

‘‘ Your mother lives next door. I myself made the same mistake last 
night,” said Robert, and he picked up Dolly’s bags and shawls from the 
floor where she had dropped them. Rhoda started up to lead the way. 

“You may as well come through my room,” she said, opening a 
door into a great dim room scented with verbena, and all shining with 
lace frills and satin folds. A middle-aged lady in a very smart cap, who 
was reading the paper by the light of a small lamp, looked up as they 
passed. Rhoda carelessly introduced her as Miss Rougemont. 

‘‘ My companion,” she said, in a low voice, as she opened another door. 
‘¢ She is very good-natured and is never put out by anything.” 

Dolly followed straight on over the soft carpets, on through another 
dark room, and then another, to a door from whence came a gleam of light. 

As Rhoda opened the door there came the sudden jingling of music 
and a sound of voices ; a man met them carrying a tray of refreshments ; 
a distant voice was singing to the accompaniment of a piano. Julie stood 
at a table pouring out coffee; she put down the pot with an exclamation: 
‘Good heavens, mademoiselle! Who ever would have thought - 
Some one came up to ask for coffee, and Julie took up her pot again. 

“‘ How stupid of me to forget?” said Rhoda. “ It is your mother’s 
day at home, Dolly. I will send her to you. Wait one minute.” 

Poor Dolly, it was a lesson to her not to come unexpectedly. 

‘Madame will be distressed,’’ said Julie, coming forward, ‘‘ to receive 
Mademoiselle in such a* confusion! The gentlemen all came; they 
brought music ; they want coffee at every instant, or thé a l’ Anglaise.” 

As she spoke a little fat man came up to the table, and Julie darted 
back to her post. 

Meanwhile the music went on. 





“ Petits, petits, petits oiseaux !” 
sang a tenor voice— 
“ Jolis, jolis, jolis, petits !” 
sang a bass— 
“ Jolis, petits, chéris !” 
sang the two together. 

But at that instant, with a rush, with a flutter, with her hair dressed 
in some strange new style, Mrs. Palmer at last appeared and clasped 
Dolly, with many reproaches. 

‘‘ You naughty child, who ever expected you to-day ! and the Admiral 
started off to meet you! How provoking. A wreck! utterly tired out! 
Come to your room directly, dearest. It is quite ready, only full of 
cloaks and hats. Here, Rhoda, cannot you take her in?” 

‘‘ Never mind the cloaks and hats, mamma,”’ said Dolly, with a smile. 
“T had rather stay here ; and Julie will give me and Marker some coffee.” 

“Marker! Good gracious! I had forgotten all about Marker,” 
exclaimed Mrs, Palmer. 
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CHAPTER LI. 
‘“‘Sina HoarsE with TEARS BETWEEN.” 


Rozert had come back from India prepared to fight Dolly’s battle. 
Although expressing much annoyance that this disagreeable task should 
have been left to him, he remembered Rhoda as an inoffensive little thing, 
and he had no doubt but that she would hear reason, if things were 
clearly put before her. She was too much in her right to be expected 
to give up everything, but Robert had but little doubt that he should be 
able to effect a compromise; he had lived long enough to realize how 
much weight one definite, clearly-expressed opinion may have in the 
balance. It was most fortunate that his official duties should have brought 
him home at this juncture. Dolly must consent to be guided by him. He 
was in some sense her natural protector still, although he felt at times 
that there was not that singleness of purpose about his cousin which he 
should have wished to find in the woman whom he looked upon as his 
future wife. At this time he had no intention of breaking with her. He 
wished to keep her in suspense. She deserved it: she had not once 
thought of him; she had behaved most childishly—yielded where she 
should have been firm, sacrificed everything to a passing whim ; she had 
been greatly tried of course, but even all this might have been partly 
avoided if she had done as he recommended. So thought Robert as he 
was tying his white neckcloth in the glass at his hotel. The gilt frame 
reflected back a serious young man and a neatly-tied cravat, and he was 
satisfied with both. He came back to a late dinner with Rhoda after Mrs. 
Palmer’s Thursday Afternoon had departed, taking away its cloaks and 
hats. Signor Pappaforte was the last to go. M. de Molleville took leave. 
Mrs. Palmer, needless to say, was charmed with the Molleville family— 
counts, marquises, dukes. They all lived in the house, overhead, under- 
foot. Mdme. la Comtesse was a most delightful person. M. le Comte was 
the only one of the family she did not take to, M. le Comte being a 
sensible man, and somewhat abruptly cutting short Mrs. Palmer’s many 
questions and confidences. 

The table was prettily laid in the big dining-room; the lamp-light 
twinkled upon the firmament of plates and silver spoons, and the flowers 
that Rhoda had herself arranged. She was waiting for her guests. Robert 
having, as in duty bound, first rung at his aunt’s door, and learned from 
Julie that Mademoiselle was resting, and that Madame was dressing still, 
came across to the other apartment, where all was in order and ready to 
make him comfortable. Rhoda was sitting in her usual place on the 
little low chair by the fire. She had taken off her white dress—she had 
put on a velvet gown; in her dark hair were two diamond stars: they 
shone in the fire-light as she sat thoughtfully watching the little flame. 
‘* Have you brought them ?”’ she said, without looking round. ‘‘ Are you 
alone? Come and sit down here and be warmed while you wait.” : 

Rhoda’s voice was like a bell, it rang so clear; when she was excited 
it seemed to rise and fall and vibrate. At other times she would sit 
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silent ; but though she sat silent, she held her own. Some people have this 
gift of voiceless emotion, of silent expression. Rhoda was never unnoticed : 
in her corner, crossing a street, or passing a stranger in a crowded room, 
she would mark her way as she passed along. It was this influence which 
had haunted poor George all his life, which made itself felt now as it 
had never done before. Rhoda now seemed suddenly to have bloomed 
into the sweetness and delicate brightness which belongs to some flowers, 
such as cyclamen and others I could name. She had been trans- 
planted into clear air, into ease of mind and of body; she suddenly 
seemed to have expanded into her new life, and her nature had kindled to 
all sorts of new and wonderful things. Many of these were to be bought 
with silver and gold ; it was not for affection, nor for the highest emotions, 
that little Rhoda had pined : hers was the enthusiasm of common-place : 
it was towards bright things of every kind that this little flame spirit 
turned so eagerly. Sometimes A gets credit for saying what B may have 
thought and felt, what C has lived for years with courage and self-denial ; 
then comes a Rhoda, who Jooks it all without an effort or a single word, 
and no wonder that Robert and many others were struck by her strange 
beauty and touched by her gentle magnetism of expression and of grace. 

Henley came up, and without any hesitation established himself in the 
warm corner she indicated. The stiffness he had undoubtedly felt when 
they first met had worn off since that ‘ business talk ’’—so Rhoda called 
it ; and now he did not know whether it was business or pleasure as he 
listened to Rhoda’s low song of explanation, and watched her white 
fingers opening to the fire. Signor Pappaforte’s tenor was not to com- 
pare to Rhoda’s soft performance. Perhaps I am wrong to use such a 
word ; for, after all, she was as genuine as Dolly herself in her way—as 
Dolly who had fallen asleep, and was far away in spirit, dreaming a 
little dream of all that had happened that day. 

Rhoda resumed their conversation quite naturally. ‘‘We may be 
interrupted,” she said, earnestly, ‘‘ and there is one more thing I want 
to say to you. You know better than I do; you must judge for me. 
I always hoped that when you came, all would be arranged. I know 
nothing of business,” she said, smiling. ‘I only know that I like my 
pretty things, and that it makes me happy to live here, and to have my 
flowers and my pretty dresses and fresh air. Is it wrong? It seems a 
sort of new life to me;” and a wistful face was gently upraised. ‘If 
Dolly wishes it I will give it all back,’ Rhoda continued: ‘‘ everything,” 
said Rhoda, who knew that she was pretty safe in making this generous 
offer, and she smoothed the soft velvet fold wistfully with her fingers, as 
if she felt it was no longer her own. ‘“‘ Dolly refused, when I begged her 
to take it all long ago,” she added. ‘Now I wish she had agreed before 
I became accustomed to this new life. I confess that I do not like to 
look back. Serge and smoke and omnibuses all seem more horrid than 
ever. I think I am not very strong.” 

Robert scarcely knew how to answer the poor little thing. ‘Did you 
offer to give it all up?” he said, starting up, and walking up and down 
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with long strides to hide his embarrassment. ‘‘I was never told of it, or 
I should certainly have ac Dolly should. have told me,” he said 
quickly—all his embarrassment turning into wrath against Dolly. 

‘‘ Don’t blame her,” said Rhoda, in a low voice ; ‘she is so generous, 
so noble. I can understand her refusing for herself; though I think if I 
had loved any one as—as Dolly must love—I should have thought of his 
interest first of all, and not of my own impulse. I know people might 
say it is very foolish of me and weak-minded,”’ she said, faltering. 

‘* They could only say that you were a true woman, and respect you 
for your generous devotion,” said Robert, taking her hand. He dropped 
it rather awkwardly as Miss Rougemont came into the room, followed 
almost immediately by Mrs. Palmer. 

‘¢ That tired child of mine is still asleep,” said Mrs. Palmer. ‘‘ Marker 
wouldn’t let me awaken her.” 

‘¢ Then perhaps we had better not wait,” said Rhoda, whose dark eyes 
were never more wakeful. ‘‘ Ring the bell, Miss Rougemont.” 

So Dolly, Rhoda, and her guests sat down with a very good appetite to 
dinner; she charmed them all by her grace as a hostess. Miss Rougemont, 
who was not a guest, discreetly retired as soon as the meal was over. 

Robert passed a very disturbed night. It was near twelve o’clock 
next morning when he rang at the door of his aunt’s apartment. Dolly 
had been expecting him for a long time. The baker, the water-carrier with 
his clanking wooden pails, Mr. Anley’s familiar tones, inquiring whether 
Miss Vanborough was ‘‘ engagée”’—every ring, every voice had made her 
heart beat. Robert found Mr. Anley still sitting with Dolly. They were 
by an open window full of spring flowers. The cheerful rattle of the 
street below, the cries of itinerant vendors, the noisy song of a bird in the 
sunshine, and the bright morning light itself poured into the room in a 
great stream of dazzling motes and gold, through which the girl came 
blushing to meet her kinsman. 

‘‘T am afraid your long sleep has not rested you,” he said, looking at 
her hard as she stood in the slanting stream, all illuminated for an instant 
—her rough hair radiant, her black gown changed to a purple primrose 
mist; then she came out of the light into every day, and again he thought 
how changed she was. ; 

‘‘T have brought you some violets,” and he gave her a bunch that he 
held in his hand. Robert thought Dolly changed. How shall I deseribe 
her at this time of her life? The dominant radiance of early youth was 
gone ; a whole lifetime had come into the last few months. But if the 
brightest radiance was no longer there, a less self-absorbed person than 
Robert Henley might have been touched by the tender sweetness of that 
pale face. Its peaceful serenity did not affect him in the same way as 
Rhoda’s appealing glances: it seemed to tell of a whole experience far 
away, in which he was not, and which in his present frame of mind only 
seemed to reproach him. 

Dorothea had no thought of reproach. She was a generous girl, un- 
selfish, able to forgive, as it is not given to many to forgive. She might 
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remember, but malice was not in her. Malice and uncharitableness as 
often consist in the vivid remembrance of the pang inflicted, as in that 
of the blow which caused it. Dolly never dwelt long upon the pain she 
had suffered, and so, when the time came to forgive, she could forgive. 
She had all along been curiously blind to Robert’s shortcomings ; she had 
taken it for grantéd that she was in fault when he asserted the fact with 
quiet conviction ; and now in the morning light she had been telling her- 
self (all the time Squire Anley had been talking of his plans and benevolent 
schemes for a dinner at a café, presents for half the county, ete. ete.) that 
perhaps she herself had been surprised and embarrassed the night before, 
that Rhoda was looking on, that Robert was never very expansive or 
quick to say all that he really felt, that this would be their real meeting. 

The kind squire soon went off pleased at the idea of a happy lovers’ 
meeting. He knew that there had been some misunderstanding. He 
looked back as he left the room, but the stream of light was dazzling 
between them, and he could not see their faces for it. 

He might have stayed; his presence would have been a relief, so 
Dolly thought afterwards, to that sad sunshiny half-hour through which 
her heart ached so bitterly. She grasped the poor little bunch of violets 
tight in her fingers, clenching the bitter disappointment. It was nothing 
that she had to complain of, only everything. Had sorrow opened her 
eyes, had her own remorse opened her eyes ? 

*¢T did not think,’ Robert was saying, ‘‘I should see you so soon 
again, Dora. Poor Lady Sarah, of course, one could not expect... . I 
remember driving away,’ he added, hastily, as her eyes filled, ‘‘ and won- 
dering when I should get back; and then—yes, Marker called the cab 
back. I was afraid of being delayed at first, but I was glad of it after- 
wards. I had just time to come in and say good-bye again. Do you 
remember?” And he tried to get up a little sentiment. 

Dolly looked up suddenly. ‘‘ Why did she call you back, Robert ?”’ 
she asked, in a curious voice. 

“T had forgotten my great-coat,” said Robert. ‘‘ One wants all one’s 
wraps in the sunny Mediterranean. How pleasant this is! Is it possible 
I have ever been away?” And then he sat down in an affectionate atti- 
tude by Dolly on the green velvet sofa. He would not scold her yet; 
he would try kindness he thought. He asked her about herself, tried 
to reproach her playfully for her recklessness in money matters, spoke 
of his own prospects, and the scheme which had brought him home. 
Martindale had resumed his old post at the college for six months. It is 
not necessary here to enter into all Robert’s details. He spoke of a 
growing spirit of disaffection in the East, and suddenly he discovered that 
Dolly was no longer listening. 

‘‘ Why do you tell me all this, Robert?” she said, hoarsely, for- 
getting the réle of passive acquiescence she had promised to play. 

It hurt Dolly somehow, and wearied her to talk to Robert upon 
indifferent subjects. The hour had come—the great hour that she had 
dreaded and longed for—and was this all that it had brought? Some- 
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times in a tone of his voice, in a well-known look, it would seem to her 
that reconciliation was at hand ; but a word more, but alook more, and all 
separation was over for ever—all reproach ; but neither look nor word 
came. The key-note to all these variations of feeling never sounded. 
Poor Dolly hated and loved alternately during this cruel hour; loved the 
man she had loved so long, hated this strange perversion of her heart’s 
dream. We love and we hate—not the face, nor the voice, nor the ac- 
tions of this one or that one, but an intangible essence of all. And there 
sat Henley, talking very pleasantly, and changed somehow. Was that 
Robert ? Was this herself? Was Robert dead too, or was it her own 
heart that was so cold. 

Rhoda met her leaving the room some few minutes after. 

“‘T have come to fetch you to luncheon,” said Miss Parnell. ‘Is 
Mr. Henley there? I see you have got your violets, Dolly. Miss 
Rougemont and I showed him the way to the flower-market. We met at 
the door. I am afraid she kept him too long. It was very wicked of her.” 

Mrs. Palmer joined them at luncheon. Miss Rougemont carved and 
attended to their wants. Dolly was grateful for a Benjamin-like portion 
that she found heaped upon her plate, but she could not eat it. Every- 
thing tasted bitter somehow. Miss Rougemont was an odd, battered 
woman, with an inexpressive face ; but she was not so insensible as Rhoda 
imagined. More than once during luncheon Dolly found her black rolling 
eyes fixed upon her face. Once, watching her opportunity, the companion 
came close up to Dolly and said, in a low voice, ‘“‘I wished to say to you 
that I hope you do not think that it was I who detained Mr. Henley this 
morning. Miss Parnell, who rarely considers other people’s feelings, 
told me that she had told you that I ” Dolly blushed up. 

‘‘He came in very fair time,” she said, gently. Miss Rougemont 
did not seem satisfied. ‘Forgive me,” she said, “I am old and you 
are young. It is well to be upon one’s guard. It was not I who detained 
Mr. Henley.” She meunt well, poor woman; but Dolly started away 
impatiently, blushing up with annoyance. How dare Miss Rougemont 
hint, and thrust her impertinent suspicions before her. 

Squire Anley, with his loose clothes flying, with a parcel under each 
arm, with bonbons enough in his pockets for all the children in Pebbles- 
thwaite, a list of names and addresses in his hand, was inquiring his way 
to a dressmaker, Mademoiselle Hays, whose bill he had promised Mrs. 
Boswarrick to pay. (Squire Anley often paid Mrs. Boswarrick’s bills, 
and was repaid or not, as the case might be. At all events, he had the 
satisfaction of seeing the little lady in her pretty Paris dresses.) All 
day long the sunshine has been twinkling, carriages are rattling cheerfully 
over the stones, sightseers are sightseeing, the shops are full of pretty 
things. 

Lord Cowley has just driven out of the great gates of the British 
Embassy, and the soldier has presented arms. Flash goes the bayonet 
in the sunshine. Squire Anley looking about, suddenly sees Dorothea 
on the other side of the street, and crosses tq meet her. 
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‘“‘ Alone?” says he. ‘This is very wrong. What are you doing ? 
Where is everybody ?” wed 4 

“‘T am not alone,” said Dolly; ‘they are in that shop. Rhoda went 
in to buy something, and she called Robert to give his advice.” 

The Squire opened his eyes. 

‘It was very exemplary of Robert Henley to go when he was called,” 
he said, laughing. ‘‘ And where are you all going to?” 

‘‘T have to take some money from Mrs. Fane to a sick man in the 
English Hospital,” Dolly said. ‘‘It is a long way off, I’m afraid. Mamma 
thought it too far, but they are coming with me.” 

Here Robert came out of the shop to look for Dolly. 

“I did not know you had stayed outside,” he said, in his old affec- 
tionately dictatorial way, drawing her hand through his arm. ‘‘I should 
have scolded you, but I see you have done us good service.” And he 
shook hands with the Squire. 

‘*T was on my way to try and find you,” said the Squire. ‘I have 
ordered dinner at the ‘ Trois Fréres’ at six. Don’t be late. I am the 
most punctual of men, as Miss Dolly knows by sad experience.” 

‘“‘ Punctuality always seems to me a struggle between myself and all 
eternity,” said Dolly, smiling. 

‘*T quite agree with the Squire,” said Robert, looking at his watch, 
and then back at the shop. ‘There is nothing more necessary. I 
promised Rhoda to come for her again in twenty minutes. She is divided 
between blue and sea-green. I am afraid we shall be almost too late for the 
hospital to-day. Can’t you come back, Dolly, and help her in her choice ?”’ 

Dolly’s face fell. 

“IT can’t wait; I must go,” she said. ‘I promised Mrs. Fane to go 
at once; the man is expecting his money to get home, and Mrs. Fane is 
expecting him.” 

“To-morrow will do just as well, my dear Dolly. You are as 
impetuous as ever, I see,” said Robert. ‘* We can’t leave Rhoda alone, 
now that we have brought her out.” 

‘* To-morrow won't do,” cried Dolly, and she suddenly let go his arm. ‘/ 
will goalone. Iam used to it. Mr. Anley will come with me if I ask him,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I must go,”’ she insisted, with a nervous vehemence which sur- 
prised Mr. Anley. It was very unlike Dolly to be vexed about small matters. 

But here Rhoda, smiling, came in turn from the door of the shop. 
She was dressed in violet and lilac and bright spring colours ; in her hand 
she held a little bunch of flowers, not unlike that one which Robert had 
given Dolly at her suggestion. 

‘What is all this? Now we are going to the hospital?” she said. 
“TI should have had my pony carriage to-morrow—that was my only 
reason for wishing to put off the expedition.” 

A large open carriage with four places was passing by ; Robert stopped 
it, and they all three got in. Mr. Anley watched them as they drove 
away. He did not quite like the aspect of affairs. He had thought Dolly 
looking very sad when he met her standing at the shop door. What was 
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Rhoda being so amiable about ? He saw the lilac bonnet bending forward, 
and Dolly’s crape veil falling as the carriage drove round the corner. 





CHAPTER LIL. 


AN ANDANTE OF HAYDN’s. 


Tue carriage drove through the Place de la Concorde. . The fountains 
were tossing and splashing sunlight, the. shadow of the Obelisk was 
travelling across the pavement. ‘The old palace still stood in its place, 
with its high crowding roofs, and shadows, and twinkling vanes. The 
early green was in every tree, lying bright upon avenues and slopes. It 
was all familiar—every dazzle and echo brought back Dolly’s youthful 
remembrance. The merry-go-rounds were whirling: under the trees. 
‘¢ Tirez rirez,”’ cried the ladies of the rouge-et-noir tables. ‘‘ For a penny 
the lemonade,” sang an <Assyrian-looking figure, with a very hoarse 
voice, and a great tin box on his back. Then came Guignol’s distant 
shriek, the steady roll of the carriages, and a distant sound of music as 
a regiment came marching across the bridge. The tune that they were 
playing sounded like a dirge to poor Dolly’s heart, and she sank back 
silently and let down her crape veil. 

Meanwhile Rhoda and Robert were talking very happily together. 
They did not see that Dolly was crying behind her veil. 

The hospital is a tranquil little place at the end of long avenues of 
plane-trees that run their dreary lengths for miles out of the gates of 
Paris. A blouse, a heap of stones, a market cart—there is nothing else 
to break the dreary monotone of straight pavement and shivering plane- 
tree repeated many hundred times. Sometimes you reach a cross-road : 
it is the same thing again. They came to the iron gates of the hospital 
at last, and crossed the front garden, and looked up at the open windows 
while they waited for admission. A nurse let them in without difficulty, 
and opened the door of a great airy, tranquil ward, where three or four 
invalids in cotton nightcaps were resting. The windows opened each way 
into silent gardens. It was all still and hushed and fresh ; it must have 
seemed a strange contrast to some of the inmates. A rough, battered- 
looking man was lying on his back on his bed, listlessly tracing the lines 
of the ceiling with his finger. It was to him that the nurse led 
Dolly. ‘*This is Smith,” she said; ‘‘ he is very anxious to go home to 
England.” 

The man hearing his name, sat up and turned a thin and stubbly- 
bearded face towards Dolly, and as he looked at her he half rose to his 
feet and stared at her hard: while she spoke to him, he still stared with 
an odd frightened look that was not rude, but which Dolly found 
embarrassing. 

She hastily gave him the money and the message from Mrs. Fane. 
He was to come back to the home in Street. The nurse who had 
nursed him in the Crimea had procured her admission. He had been 
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badly wounded ; he was better, and his one longing was to get to England 
again. He had a little money, he said. He wanted to see his boy and 
give him the money. It was prize money—the nurse had it to take care 
of; and still he went on staring at Dolly. 

Dolly could not shake off the impression of that curious, frightened 
look. She told the Squire about it when they met at the café that evening, 
as they sat after dinner in the starlight at little tables with coffee and ices 
before them, and cheerful crowds wandering round and round the arcades 
—some staring at the glittering shops, others, more sentimentally inclined, 
gazing at the stars overhead. Mrs. Palmer was absorbed in an ice. 

Voices seem to change in the twilight as colours do, and it seemed to 
Dolly that all their voices had the cadence of the night, as they sat there 
talking of one thing and another. Every now and then came little bursts 
of revelry, toned down and softened by the darkness. . How clear the 
night was! What a great peaceful star was pausing over the gable of the 
old palace. 

The Squire was giving extracts from his Yorkshire correspondence. 
‘Miss Bell said nothing of a certain report which had got about, to the 
effect that she was going to be married to Mr. Stock.” (‘‘ Pray, pray spare 
us,” from Mrs. Palmer). ‘ But Bell did say something of expecting to have 
some news for the Squire on her return, if Norah did not forstall her with 
it. Mr. Raban is always coming. He is out riding now with papa and 
Norah ; and we all think it an awfully jolly arrangement, and everybody 
is making remarks already.” 

‘One would really think Joanna had brought up her girls in the 
stables,” said Mrs. Palmer, ‘‘I am sure I am very glad that Norah 
is likely to do so well. Though I must say I always thought Mr. Raban 
a poor creature, and so did you, Dolly.” 

‘‘T think he is one of the best and kindest friends I ever had,” said 
Dolly, abruptly. 

‘‘ Nonsense, dearest,’’ said her mother, ‘‘And so you really leave 
us,’”’ continued Mrs. Palmer, sipping the pink and green ice, with her head 
on one side. 

‘‘I promised Miss Bell that I would ride with her on Thursday,” 
said the Squire. 

‘‘Tt is not every one who has your high sense of honour,” said 
Mrs. Palmer, bitterly. ‘‘ Some promises—those made before the altar, for 
instance—seem only made to be broken.” 

‘¢ Those I have never pledged myself to, Madam,” said the Squire, 
rubbing his hands. 

«Tf some people only had the frankness to promise to neglect, to rob 
and to illuse their wives, one could better understand their present con- 
duct,’’ Mrs. Palmer continued. 

‘‘A promise—what is a promise ?’’ Rhoda asked in her clear soft 
flute ; ‘‘ surely people change their minds sometimes, and then no one 
would wish to keep another person bound.” 

“That is a very strange doctrine, my dear young lady,” said Mr. 
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Anley, abruptly. ‘‘ Forgive me, if I say it is a ladies’ doctrine. I hope 
I should not find any price too dear for my honour to pay. I am sure 
Henley agrees with me.” 

Robert felt the Squire’s eyes upon him: he twirled his watch-chain. 
“‘T don’t think it is a subject for discussion,” he said, impatiently. ‘A 
gentleman keeps his word of course, at a—every inconvenience.” 

* Surely a mosquito? ”’ exclaimed Mrs. Palmer. As she spoke, a sudden 
flash of zigzag light from some passage overhead suddenly lighted up 
the table and the faces of the little party assembled round it; it lit up 
one face and another, and flickered for an instant upon Rhoda's dark 
head : it flashed into Robert’s face, and vanished. 

And in that instant Dolly, looking up, had seen Rhoda, as she had 
never seen her before, leaning forward breathless, with one hand out, 
with beautiful gloomy eyes dilating and fixed upon Robert; but the 
light disappeared, and all was dark again. 

They were all silent. Robert was recovering his ruffled temper. 
Mr. Anley was calling for the bill. Dolly was still following that zigzag 
ray of light in the darkness. Had it flashed into her dreams? had it 
revealed their emptiness, and that of my poor Dolly’sshrine. She need not 
have disquieted herself, as far as Raban was concerned. She wanted him 
to be happy. A painful incident came to disturb them all as they were still 
sitting there. The noise in the room overhead had been getting louder and 
louder. Mr. Anley suggested moving, and went to hurry the bill. Pre- 
sently this noisy window was flung open wide, with a sudden loud burst of 
shrieks and laughter, and remonstrance, and streams of light—in the midst 
of which a pistol-shot went off, followed by a loud scream and a moment’s 
silence. Mrs. Palmer shrieked. Robert started up exclaiming. Then 
came quick confusion, rising, as confusion rises, no one knows how nor 
from whence: people rushed struggling out of the café, hurrying up from 
the four sides of the quadrangle: a table was overturned. Rhoda flung 
herself upon Robert's arm, clinging to him for protection. Dolly caught 
hold of her mother’s hand. ‘‘ Hush, mamma, don’t be frightened,” she 
said, and she held her fingers tight. In all the noise and flurry and 
anxiety of that moment, she had again seen Robert turn to Rhoda with 
undisguised concern. He seemed to have forgotten that there was any 
one else in all that crowd to think of. The Squire, who had been but a 
few steps away, came hurrying back, and it was he who now drew Dolly 
and her mother safe into the shelter of an archway. 

The silence of the summer night was broken, the placid beam of the 
stars overhead put out by flaring lights—and anxious, eager voices, that 
were rung on every side. ‘‘ He has killed himself’’—‘‘ He wounded her,” 
said some. ‘* Wounded three,” said others. ‘‘ She shot the pistol,” 
cried others. Then came a man pushing through the crowd—a doctor. 
“ Let him pass, let him pass!”’ said the people, surging back to make 
way. Squire Anley looked very grave as he stood between the two ladies 
and the crowd: every minute it grew more dense and more confused. 
Robert and Rhoda had been swept off in a different direction. 
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Afterwards they learnt that some unhappy wretch, tired of life and 
ashamed of his miserable existence, had drawn out a pistol and attempted 
to shoot himself that night as they were sitting under the window. His 
companions had thought. he was in fun, and only laughed until he had 
drawn the trigger. They were thankful to escape from the crowd, and to 
walk home through the cheerful streets, rattling and flaring among these 
unnumbered tragedies. 

The pistol-shot was still in Dolly’s ears, and the ray of light still 
dazzling in her eyes, as she walked home, following her mother and the 
Squire. 

As she threaded her way step by step, she seemed to be in a sort of 
nightmare, struggling alone against the overwhelming rush of cireum- 
stances, the remorseless partings and histories of life—threading her way 
alene through the crowds. The people seemed to her absorbed and 
hurrying by. Were those people alone in the world? Had that woman 
passing by been deceived in her trust? Was that man cold and heartless ? 
Dolly was surprised at the throb in her heart, at the curious rush of 
emotions in her mind. They were unlike those to which she was used. 
“Let them be. Your part is played,” said some voice dinning in her ears. 
‘For him the brand of faithless coldness of heart; for him the discredit, 
for him the shame of owning to his desertion. You are not to blame. 
You have kept your word; you have been faithful. He has failed. 
Explanations cannot change the truth of facts. Even strangers remark 
and see it all. Mr. Anley sees it. Now at last you are convinced.” 

Dolly followed her mother and Mr. Anley upstairs. Rhoda and 
Robert were not come in. Mr. Anley, looking very grave, said he would 
go and look for them. Philippa flung herself wearily upon the drawing- 
room sofa: the fire was burning, and the little log of wood crumbling in 
embers. Dolly raked the embers together, and then came and stood by 
her mother. ‘‘ Good-night, mamma,” she said. ‘I am tired; I am 
going to bed,”’ she said, in a sort of fixed, heavy way. 

«Tt is your own fault,” answered her mother, bursting out in vague 
answer to her own thoughts. ‘Mr. Anley says that Robert is behaving 
very strangely. If you think he is too attentive to Rhoda, you should 
tell him so, instead of looking at me in that heavy, disagreeable way. 
You know as well asI do that he means nothing; and you are 
really so depressed, dearest, that it is no wonder a young man prefers 
joking and flirting with an agreeable girl,’ and Mrs. Palmer thumped the 
cushions. ‘‘Give me a kiss, Dolly,” she said. To do her justice, she 
was only scolding her daughter out of sympathy, and because she did not 
know what other tone to take. 

Dolly did not answer. She felt hard and fierce ; a sort of scorn had 
come over her. There seemed no one to go to now—no, not one. If 
George had been there, all would have been so different, she thought ; and 
then his warning words came back to her once more. 

Dolly put her hand to her heart and stood silent until her mother had 
finished. There was pain and love and fire in a heart like poor Dolly’s, 
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humble and passionate, faithful and impressionable, and sadly tried just 
now by one of the bitter trials that come to young lives—blows that seem 
to jar away the music for ever. Later comes the peaceful possession of life, 
which is as a revelation when the first flare of youth has passed away ; 
but for Dorothea that peaceful time was not yet. Everything was sad. 
She was not blind. She could understand what was passing before her 
eyes. She seemed to read Robert’s secret set plainly before her. She 
had stopped Miss Rougemont more than once when she had begun some 
mysterious word of warning; but she knew well enough what she would 
have said. 

‘‘A man must keep his word, at every inconvenience,” said Robert. 

Perhaps if Frank had never spoken, never revealed his story, Dolly 
might still have been unconscious of the meaning of the signs and words 
and symbols that express the truth. 

Marker asked no questions. She brushed Dolly’s long tawny mane, 
and left her at last in her white wrapper sitting by the bed. 

“Are you well, my dearie?”’ said the old woman, coming back and 
stroking her hair with her hand. 

Dolly smiled, and answered by holding up her face to be kissed, and 
Marker went away more happy. 

Whatever she felt, whatever her secret determination may have been, 
* Dolly said not one word neither'to her mother nor to Rhoda. She 
avoided Miss Rougemont’s advances with a sort of horror. To Robert 
and Rhoda she scarcely spoke, although she did not avoid them. Robert 
thought himself justified in remonstrating with her for her changed 
manner. 

‘*¢T am waiting until I know what my manner should be, Robert,” 
said Dolly, bitterly. 

Robert thought Dolly very much altered indeed. As Dolly shrunk 
back more and more into herself, Rhoda seemed to bloom and brighten— 
she thought of everybody and everything, she tried in a hundred ways to 
please her friend. Dolly, coming home lonely and neglected, would find, 
perhaps, fresh roses on her toilet. ‘‘Miss Rhoda put them there,” 
Marker would say, grimly, and Dolly would laugh a hard sort of laugh. 
But all this time she said no word, gave no sign. ‘For them should be 
the shame of confessing their treachery,” said this angry sullen demon 
that seemed to have possessed the poor child. And all the while Robert, 
serene in his ultimate intentions and honourable sentiments, came and 
went, and Rhoda put all disagreeable thoughts of the future away. She 
had never deliberately set herself to supplant her friend, but she had 
deliberately set herself to win over Henley, and, if possible, to gain his 
support to her claims. It had seemed an impossible task. Rhoda was 
surprised, flattered, and bewildered to find how easily she had gained her 
wish, how soon her dream had come true. There it stood solid and 
complacent before her, laughing at one of her sallies; there she was, 
sitting in her silk gown. The soft touch of its folds seemed to give reality 
to the fairy dream, and Rhoda began to realise that this was, of all 
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dreams, the one she believed in most. It was something for Rhoda to 
have found a faith of any sort. At all events, there was now one other 
person besides herself in Rhoda’s world. As for Dolly, if sho was cross - 
it was her own fault. Miss Rougemont, too, had been disagreeable and 
prying of late—she must go. And as for Uncle John, if he wrote any 
more letters like that last one which had come, she should burn them 
unread. 

No one ever knew the struggle that went on in Dolly’s mind all 
through these bright spring days, while Rhoda was dreaming her tranquil 
little visions, while Robert was agreeably occupied, flirting with Rhoda, 
while they were all coming and going from one pleasant scene to another, 
and the roses were blooming once more in the garden at All Saints, while 
Signor Pappaforte was warbling to Mrs. Palmer’s accompaniment, and 
Frank Raban, riding across the moors, was hard at work upon one 
scheme and another. 

What would he not have given to be sitting in that empty place by Miss 
Vanborough. Her cousin is next her, but for the last few minutes he has 
been whispering to Rhoda, and he has almost forgotten Dolly’s existence. 

It was a crowded hall, a thousand people sitting in silent and breathless 
circles. -An andante of Haydn’s was in the air. It was a sweet and delicate 
music, both merry and melancholy, tripping to a sunshiny measure that set 
everybody's heart beating in time. There was a childish grace about the 
music that charmed all the listeners to a tender enthusiasm. It made 
them cry and laugh at once; and though many sat motionless and stolid, 
you might see eyes shining and dilating, as mothers’ eyes dilate some- 
times when they watch their children at play. The childless were no 
longer childless while that gentle, irresistible music shook from the 
delicate strings of the instruments; the lonely and silent had found a 
voice; the hard of heart and indifferent were moved and carried away ; 
pent up longings were set free. Other strings were sounding with the 
music ; and it was not music, though it was harmony, that struck and 
shook those mysterious fibres that bind men and women to life. The 
hopelessness of the lonely, the mad longings of the parted, the storm of life, 
all seemed appeased. To Dolly, it was George’s voice that was speaking 
once again. ‘ Peace, be still,”’ said the music, and a divine serenity was 
in the great hall where the little tune was thrilling. 

In former times men and women assembled in conclave to see wild 
beasts tearing their prey ; to-day it was to listen to a song of Haydn’s—a 
little song, that did not last five minutes. 

It had not ended when Rhoda whispered something into Robert’s ear. 

“While the music was lasting Dolly was transported; as it ended her 
mind seemed clear. She was at peace, she understood it all, all malice 


and uncharitableness seemed dissolved—I know no better word—pangs of 


wounded pride, bitterness of disappointed trust, shame.of unfulfilled pro- 
mise, such things were, but other things, such as truth, honest intention, 
were beyond them, and Dolly felt at that moment as if she could rise 
above her fate, above her own faults, beyond her own failures. She 
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would confess the truth to Robert: she had meant to be faithful to him ; 
she had failed ; she would take what blame there was upon herself, and 
that should be her punishment. She was too keen-sighted not to under- 
stand all that had been passing before her eyes. At first wounded and 
offended and not unjustly pained, she had determined to wait in silence, to 
let-Henley explain his own intentions, acknowledge his own shortcomings. 

But something more generous, more truthful, impelled her now to speak. 
Rhoda and Robert were whispering. ‘‘ Hush,” Dolly said, and she laid 
her hand upon Robert’s arm. He started a little uncomfortably, and then 
began suddenly to nod his head and to twirl his umbrella in time. Rhoda 
buttoned her long gloves and leant back in a pensive attitude. Dolly 
sat staring at the violins, of which the bows were flowing like the waves 
of a spring tide on either side of the circle: beyond the violins were the 
wind instruments and the great violoncellos throbbing their full hearts. 
Haydn’s music ceased : there was instant silence, then a clapping of 
hands and a sort of murmur and sigh coming from a hundred breasts. 
As it all died away, Dolly stood up and turned to Robert, an impulse 
came to her to do now what was in her heart, to wait no longer. 

** Robert——’””’ her voice sounded so oddly that he started and half rose, 
looking down at her upturned face. ‘‘ Robert, I want you to listen to 
me,” said Dolly. ‘I must tell you now when I can speak. I see it all. 
You were right to doubt me. I have not been true to you. You must 
marry Rhoda,” she said nervously; then, stopping short, ‘‘I’m not 
jealous, only I am bewildered. . . I am going home. . . Don’t come 
with me ; but you forgive me, don’t you, Robert ?” 

There was a sudden burst from some overture—the music was begin- 
ning again. Before Robert could stop her or disentangle his legs, Dolly 
was gone ; she had started up, she had left her seat, her gloves were 
lying on the ground, her veil was lying on the bench, but it was too late 
to follow or to call her back; the people, thinking she was ill, had made 
way for her, and closed in round the door. 

‘«‘ What has happened?” said Rhoda. ‘Is she ill or angry? is she 
gone? Oh, what has happened? Don’t leave me here alone, let me 
come too. . .” 

Robert flushed up. ‘‘ The eyes of the whole place are upon us,’’ he 
muttered : then came something like an oath. 

‘¢ Hush, silence,” said the people behind. 

Robert bit his lip and sat staring at the conductor's rod ; every now 
and then he gave a little impatient jerk of the head. 

Rhoda waited her time ; he had not followed Dolly, he had remained 
with her—it was something. The music went on; not one note did she 
hear; the time seemed interminable. But Robert, hearing a low sigh, 
turned at last; he did not speak, but he looked at her. 

‘¢ You are angry ?”’ whispered Rhoda. 

“‘ Why should I be angry with you?” he answered more gently. 
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Thoughts of an Outsider: Public Schools. 
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Tre world, said Horace Walpole, is a comedy to those who think, a 
tragedy to those who feel. To the majority, who neither think nor feel, 
it has no dramatic interest of any kind. Most men are so deeply immersed 
in the business of the stage that they never find a breathing space in 
which to contemplate their fellow actors. They take the world quite 
seriously at its own valuation. The strutting and fretting of noisy poli- 
ticians makes them confound the drama with real life ; they assume its 
tinsel to be gold, and its sham peals of thunder to be the voice of heaven. 
A few whose intellects are more developed than their affections, can resign 
themselves to be mere spectators, and recognise in history a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 
The wise man would desire to occupy an intermediate position. He 
would be like the chorus in a Greek play; standing aside from the main 
acting and yet interested in its results; and thence making his own com- 
ments. Generally, of course, the comments even of the wisest would be 
silly platitudes, but yet they would be his own. He would see the awful 
shadow of coming events, and moralise sapiently upon fate and human 
life, and comfort his soul with queer little cut-and-dried saws of old- 
fashioned wisdom. Indifferent spectators might, if they chose, consider 
him as a bore, and energetic actors as an imbecile. It is easy to retort their 
scorn. We cannot rise above the world and occupy that exalted position 
from which superior beings ‘‘ show a Newton as men show an ape”’; but 
we can drift into a comparatively quiet backwater to contemplate the noise 
and foam and fury of the main torrent. Men who have the good fortune 
to be outsiders are seized with a kind of wonder at the enthusiasm of 
their more active competitors. Why, in the name of common sense, 
should any man go into Parliament who can possibly keep outside? Can 
a reasonable human soul find pleasure in making speeches to constituents ? 
What is the pleasure of vamping up the old platitudes about the rights of 
man or the British Constitution ? Are Blue Books, as a general rule, an 
entertaining species of composition? Is it improving to the mind or the 
temper to trace the ins and outs of an intricate negociation—to discover 
exactly what proposal English ministers made to the United States, and 
how a counter-proposal was received in reply, and what misunderstanding 
arose in consequence, and how a misconception followed the misunder- 
standing, and how the controversy branched out into endless intricacies, 
enough to,send some future Dryasdust to a lunatic asylum? Or is it 
elevating to\listen to the tittle-tattle of lobbies, and the profound specu- 
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lations of Taper and Tadpole ? Or to spend hours, when you might have 
been really improving your mind with a novel, in discussing the precise 
details of a ballot box? Or, when you care not a button for the principle 
involved, to stand about like a dock labourer waiting for the orders of a 
party whip? Or, indeed, is it worth the labour of a life to have had 
some fractional influence in forcing Mr. Disraeli to make room for Mr. 
Gladstone, or vice versé? Business, of course, has to be carried on, and 
it is not improbable that Parliament does, in the long run, exercise some 
influence upon the happiness of the country. The wonder is, not that 
such things should be done, but that anybody should find pleasure in 
doing them. 

A man who is an outsider, and is sincerely glad to be an outsider, may 
nevertheless derive much interest from the passing discussions of the day. 
Renouncing all hopes of understanding the infinite complexities of all 
practical questions ; repelled by the vast masses of assertion and counter- 
assertion which speedily overlay the primitive cause of dispute ; he sees in 
them merely a text for meditation. The scandal or the exciting event 
which provokes endless series of correspondence serves him as the bit of 
floating timber serves an albatross—it provides the starting-point which 
enables him to rise on the wings of imagination above the more substan- 
tial elements and float away endlessly and aimlessly into the clouds. 
There, it may be urged, he is not likely to pick up any substantial bit of 
sustenance. That is true enough in a sense; but yet it is something to 
widen the intellectual horizon. The severely practical man only sees from 
the crest of one ocean ripple to the crest of the next. The dreamy out- 
sider whom he dispises, has a vision, vague, it may be, at the best, but yet 
impassive by its extensiveness, of the great currents that are setting hither - 
and thither across the ocean, and possibly of the shores to which they 
are tending. The greatest of all lessons, and the one which we are slowest 
to learn, is the truth that our parish is not the universe. No logical and 
educational apparatus ever invented would transform a man’s ideas so 
completely as a brief transplantation to some planet whence he could see 
the earth in its true proportions, and shake off the illusions of terrestrial 
perspective. The whole history of modern thought may in one sense be 
represented as a history of the changes that have flowed from enlarging 
men’s conceptions of space and time. Unluckily we cannot soar above 
our own atmosphere, and indeed we may be held to have done well 
enough when we have realised the existence of another side to the English 
Channel, or of a period antecedent to the publication of cheap newspapers. 
The ambition of the outsider is to gain some such widening of his intellec- 
tual horizon at the price of less distinctness in the details. He draws 
back from the crowd that he may see it as a whole. The chances are, of 
course, that he is to some extent a fool for his pains. Love of philosophy isa 
convenient cloak for practical incapacity : and lads in all ages have argued 
that they must possess poetical genius because it is quite clear that they 
have no other genius. But why seek to dispel such illusions ? Men who 
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can take their own part in the harsh tussles of daily life should look 
rather compassionately than contemptuously upon those who shrink, like 
delicate boys at a public school, from the rough horse-play of their com- 
panions. Let the poor creatures amuse themselves by fancying that their 
weakness is a proof of finer sensibilities, and their incapacity for practice 
indicative of greater speculative ability. 

The comparison is partly suggested by some recent discussions. An 
English public school, we are often told, is a miniature world; and cer- 
tainly, the world is in many respects a big public school. The training it 
gives is of the rough and ready order, with plenty of hard blows and little 
allowance for sentiment. The men who succeed in later life generally owe 
their good fortune to the same qualities which raise a boy to be the leader 
amongst his fellows. The most popular of recent English ministers was popu- 
lar just because he was a boy to the end of his days ; and brought to political 
warfare just the same spirit which would have won the admiration of the 
cricket-ground. And, therefore, if we look at the reverse side of the pic- 
ture, it is only natural that one who is content to be shoved to the wall in 
after life should sympathise with the victims rather than with the heroes 
of our school system. It may be for this reason that the recent edifying 
discussions upon our great schools have revived in outsiders certain old- 
fashioned reflections not quite in accordance with the orthodox opinions of 
to-day. Few things are more astonishing to such observers than that 
mysterious sanctity which broods over such places as Eton and Win- 
chester. To touch a single twig of the hallowed birch is regarded as a 
kind of sacrilege. A thousand voices are raised to scare the rash intruder. 
The holy shade of Henry, whom grateful science still adores—and if 
science be taken in the modern sense, with singularly little reason—is 
invoked to protect the minutest ceremony practised in the ancient foun- 
dation. Neither the British jury, nor the House of Lords, nor the Church 
of England, nay, scarcely the monarchy itself, seems to be so deeply 
enshrined in the bosoms of our countrymen as our public schools. Un- 
doubtedly, there is something touching about this passionate loyalty, as 
about every illustration of the pathetic delusion which leads all men to 
invest the scenes of their childhood with a romantic charm. An elderly 
gentleman melts with tears of tenderness on recalling the place where his 
little knuckles were rapped and his little nose tweaked at an early age ; 
and he writes to The Times in all simplicity to beg that his son may not be 
deprived of those childish consolations. Memory continues to consecrate 
the good and the bad, the ugly and the beautiful, with a marvellous impar- 
tiality, and yet it is probable that if the raps and tweaks aforesaid had 
come from the paternal hands of some plain Dr. Birch or Mr. Squeers, 
they would not have been regarded through the golden haze of sentiment. 
There is a special magic about the old schools. They have a double 
measure of that strange enchantment which is more or less common to all 
ancient corporations. Any one who has touched, as it were, the mere 
hem of their garments, who has the most shadowy and distant claim to a 
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share in their prestige, is affected by the spell. The connection is some- 
times grotesque enough, and may remind one of the claim set up by 
somebody to a great man’s acquaintance because the hero—was it the 
Duke of Wellington ?—had once damned him for getting in his way. 
To have been flogged, in accordance with traditions handed down from 
hoar antiquity, and embodied in a special local jargon, is to have gone 
through a sacred initiatory rite. From the moment that the accolade has 
been laid—not upon your shoulders—you are a member of a sort of 
strange order of chivalry. No oaths have been taken, and no formal 
obligations imposed, but you are bound for the rest of your life to stand 
up against all comers in defence of the thrice-noble body to which you 
belong. It is in vain that you will try to shake off the impression. Let 
anybody who has been a public schoolboy try to state the fact simply and 
unostentatiously to the dearest friend of his bosom who has been brought 
up at an academy. He may, if he happens to be a pattern of all the 
Christian virtues, succeed in conveying the information in a manner not 
actually offensive. He may speak condescendingly rather than boastfully. 
But no effort of imagination will divest him of a share of conscious supe- 
riority. His friend, he may admit, is ‘‘one of God’s creatures,” but he 
is not, and cannot be hisequal. ‘To have been flogged by Dr. Keate or Dr. 
Arnold was to receive an indelible hall-mark, stamping the sufferer for 
ever as genuine metal. ‘‘A man’s a man for a’ that,’”’ but man includes 
public schoolmen and other men—the minor classifications are of small 
importance. 

Philosophically speaking, the phenomenon is curious, though common 
enough. Every one must have marked the ease with which the most acci- 
dental and temporary bond produces a vigorous esprit de corps. When a 
cricket match is played between the first and the last letters of the alphabet, 
enthusiastic lads feel for a moment an ardent desire to establish the prowess 
of all persons whose names begin with the letter S. Human beings, it seems, 
throw out so many tendrils in every direction, that any fortuitous con- 
glomeration serves to bind them into a coherent mass. Given time 
enough, and some little element of mystery or romance about the mode of 
association, and it assumes a strength utterly inexplicable on grounds of 
mere logic. As Professor Tyndall tells us, a chaos of disconnected fragments 
of ice freezes into a solid mass by simple contiguity ; and perhaps it is not 
surprising that atoms so impressible as boys should be welded firmly 
together when brought within the sphere of attraction of an old historic 
body. Nor would it be wise to complain of the result. It is something 
that so large a number of Englishmen should look back with increasing 
affection to the days of their childhood. Loyalty to any valuable insti- 
tution is a good thing in itself; and no treasure is more valuable than a 
store of pleasant memories, even though the memory be more delightful 
than the reality. True it is that there is something about the sentiment a 
little irritating to the inferior castes. The pleasantest public schoolboys 
are those who, like ancient aristocrats, bear their honours calmly, and are 
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so safe in their boundless superiority, that they have no fear of compro- 
mising themselves by condescension. They exact no humiliating con- 
fessions, because they are in no need of testimonials. A more offensive 
type consists of lads who conceive themselves to have imbibed a moral as 
well as a social superiority, and who go through the world ever afterwards 
as volunteer missionaries, brandishing their exalted moral sense in the face 
of all spectators. That phase is a perversion of the good old public school 
type, which is charming in proportion to its magnificent indifference to 
any special basis for its claims. With a simplicity which has about it the 
elements of true sublimity, they assume an innate superiority to the rude 
mass of mankind; and regard other Englishmen, as an Englishman in 
general regards foreigners, as beings endowed, as he has no thought of 
denying, with equal virtues and talents, but palpably inferior to himself 
by force of the simple fact that they are foreigners. 

The sentiment is pleasant to those within the sacred circle, and need 
not be seriously resented by those without. We may go a step further, 
and admit that it says something on behalf of the schools themselves. 
The loyalty which all Etonians, for example, bear to Eton, may not prove 
that Eton is really a good school, that anything is ever taught there except 
rowing, or that what is taught is taught by the best masters, or at a 
moderate expense, or that the whole development of the boyish nature is 
all that could be desired. But it affords a fair presumption that Eton boys 
are not intolerably unhappy. No superstition, if we could fairly trace out 
its origin, is utterly without foundation. Some sort of nucleus, at least, 
is found, round which the great body of belief may crystallise. A French- 
man, generally speaking, hates the memory of his school life ; an English- 
man almost invariably cherishes, or professes to cherisii it, and the 
difference is presumably due to the fact that the English boy has, on the 
whole, a more enjoyable existence. Judging from appearances, indeed, 
the fault of our schools is decidedly in the direction of over comfort. But 
on the other hand, the strength of this superstitious sentiment makes us 
listen with more incredulity to those whom it has thoroughly infected. 
Take, for example, one of those bluff country gentlemen or jovial parsons 
who have been lately expatiating in the newspapers. Their letters effect 
one like the conversation of a friend who slaps you on the back, and points 
his arguments by a guffaw. Rough, blusterous, eupeptic persons they 
seem to be; near relatives of the bluff sailor of fiction, and the portwine 
drinking squires of the last century. All sentimentality is blown to the 
four winds of heaven by their jovial pooh-poohs. A boy who dislikes 
having his jacket cut to ribands by a groundash is a ‘“ milksop,” or a 
“‘ molly-coddle ;”" a good hiding—the invention of the epithet shows a 
rudimentary logical dexterity—always does a fellow good; they thank 
heaven that all the nonsense was early knocked out of them, and they wish 
to see it knocked out of the rising generation. It is pleasant enough, if 
one were quite certain what is included under “nonsense.” To guess-at 
its meaning, let us take one of these portly gentlemen in imagination, and 
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put him once more in jackets. Deal with him for a moment as Sterne 
treated his celebrated captive. Let him be what many hale and vigorous 
men have been in their childhood, a pale, delicate boy, with thin limbs, 
and spider fingers, and a sensitive organisation. Suppose that he has been 
a spoilt child at home, and shrinks with nervous terror from harsh lan- 
guage, and even well-meant familiarity. A cricket-ball is about as terrible 
an object to him as a bullet, and he can no more handle an oar than a 
violin. Is there a more piteous object in the world, excluding cases of 
absolute physical maltreatment, than such a little wretch set down by 
himself, amidst some hundreds of lads as mischievous and thoughtless as 
monkeys, and with a boundless faith in the ‘‘ good hiding”’ prescription ? 
The immediate suffering may be a trifle; but the childish imagination 
aggravates all his troubles. As we grow older we resemble the American 
traveller in some mythical vehicle, who passed the milestones so rapidly that 
he found himself to be rushing through a graveyard. Indeed, in our case 
the graveyard simile is only too close to the truth. But to thé child every 
year seems to open a boundless vista ; he can scarcely look forward, even in 
dreams, to the indefinitely distant day of liberation from his tormentors. 
The little world of the school is for him the universe; and it matters 
nothing to him whether he is condemned to be a pariah for life, or only for 
the period of his childhood. Seeing children grow up all round us with 
striking rapidity, changing petticoats for jackets, and jackets for the virile 
coat before we have time to look round, we forget that Time who is 
galloping with us, is crawling with them. At worst, we say it is only for 
a year or two; but a child’s year is equivalent to a generation with an 
adult. And there is a yet more bitter ingredient in the childish cup. 
Shelley, who’ was flogged, bullied, and called madman, and atheist at 
Eton is said to have revolted against the fagging system; but it is not 
one boy in a thousand to whom the bare idea of such a revolt would occur. 
The little victims imbibe unconsciously the peculiar code of morality which 
justifies their sufferings. They sympathise more with their tyrants than 
with themselves. The rough discipline forms their minds as much as it 
affects their bodies. They are as much convinced as any of their rulers, 
that a boy who can’t row or play cricket is unworthy to cumber the earth ; 
he is an anomalous creature, existing only on sufferance, and his humilia- 
tion is a marked feature in the general arrangements of Providence. The 
domestic affections too are mere nuisances which ought to be studiously 
suppressed ; they are a kind of thorn in the flesh, which, for mysterious 
purposes, is permitted to tempt the childish nature into occasional 
ebullitions of sentiment; but to allow their existence to be manifest to 
others is a distinct act of indecency, if not of immorality. The weakly, 
sensitive child persecutes himself, even when his persecutors are absent ; 
or, at best, skulks into corners to indulge in feelings for which he is half 
persuaded that he ought to blush like a criminal. All this, as every 
public school man will declare, is a silly exaggeration, or at least refers to 
a past generation. The last statement may be freely admitted. No 
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abuse, 80 far as I have been able to obserye, ever exists except in the past 
tense. But certainly it is not a mere fancy picture. There used at a 
certain period—not so far removed as to be beyond the memory of persons 
still living, and indeed still writing—to be a good many such pariahs as 
I have described, poor little fragments of humanity, convicted by school 
opinion of being physically weak and morally sensitive, kicked contemp- 
tuously aside, when not actively bullied, and heartily ashamed of them- 
selves for their undeniable atrocity. With what deep envy they regarded 
their robuster companions, and what a surprising revelation it was to them 
when they discovered at the university that a youth might be tolerated, 
and even popular, without physical prowess, is still engraved pretty deeply 
on some memories. A public school in those old days might be Paradise 
to the Tom Browns, but it was purgatory to the luckless lads marked out 
for brutality by the thinness of their skins. To them the sufferings of 
poor old Dobbin in Vanity Fair recall realities a good deal more for- 
cibly than the triumph of the pugnacious Brown. Many grave miseries 
of after life seem light and transitory in comparison with those of a sensi- 
tive lad cast, without a protector, among the tormentors. However, these 
are all things of the past; and one proof of it is that many of the aforesaid 
pariahs applaud the remnants of the rough old system. Perhaps it suc- 
ceeded in knocking the nonsense out of them; or it may be that they have 
never freed their minds from the old prepossessions, and believe in the 
virtues of brutality as strenuously as when they were its victims. One 
wishes, at times, that they could be made to taste for a few minutes the old 
bitterness which they now regard so complacently. 

Having once adopted the theory that our public schools are perfect, 
there is of course no lack of arguments in their favour. Like so many 
other of our admirable institutions, they appear to be absurd a@ priori, 
and & posteriori turn out to be inimitable. Nobody could have guessed 
that an ideal education would be provided by bringing together a few 
hundred lads and requesting them to govern themselves. Experience, 
however, proves triumphantly that, barring a little brutality, and a good 
deal of gross ignorance, and some snobbishness, and a rather low standard 
of morality upon certain points, and much excessive devotion to athletic 
sports, the typical schoolboy is as noble an animal as could be desired. The 
proofs of the proposition are numerous; as, in the first place, boys from 
private schools are notoriously worse ; secondly, people are ready to pay 
very high prices to acquire for their sons this inestimable privilege; and 
thirdly, the greatest Englishmen have been educated at such places and, of 
course, owe their greatness to their education. This last argument indeed, 
verges upon the audacious. It is one of those daring commonplaces which 
bring down the applause of an audience ; but which, when retailed by men 
of standing and ability tempt one to despair of the perfectibility of 
human reason. People can still repeat without blushing the poor old 
platitude about the battle of Waterloo having been won in the playing- 
fields. Of how many muddles and disasters were the seeds sown, one 
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would like to know, in the same historic ground ? Perhaps the argument 
about our statesmen is even more astonishing. Put into a formal proof 
it would seem to involve the assumptions, first, that English statesmen 
are the best of all statesmen; and secondly, that they owe their greatness 
to their schools. Passing over the first, which, after all, can hardly be 
regarded as a self-evident proposition, how is the second assumption 
established ? Why should the surpassing merits of our immutable breed 
of statesmen be ascribed to our schools more than to any one of fifty 
other causes? Why should we not say with equal plausibility that their 
virtues and talent are due to our inimitable constitution, to ,our happy 
mixture of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, to our established 
church, to our land laws, to our religious creed, to our fortunate mixture 
of races, to our climate, to Oliver Cromwell, or to William of blessed 
memory, to the fact that we inhabit an island, to our foxhunting and 
horseracing, to freedom of the press, or trial by jury, or—for that seems 
to be the most convenient formula for explaining things in general—to the 
Gulf stream ? What is there after all which requires any explanation ? The 
governing classes in England prefer certain schools ; and the schools which 
they prefer are attended by the governing classes. The son of a peer is 
sent to Eton as he afterwards goes into Parliament and is appointed to 
office by a certain natural fitness of things; and the public school has no 
more right to claim all his virtues than any other of the luxuries in which 
he has indulged. It would be easy were such arguments really good for 
much, to construct one of a different tendency. Take for example, the two 
great rivals, Pitt and Fox—the very flower of our parliamentary system. 
Fox is an unusually perfect specimen of the article manufactured at our 
schools. Unusually beloved, and beloved not the less because he had 
some of the vices of his class, eloquent, manly, and vigorous, with 
quick sympathies for all noble causes, and a thorough gentleman in the 
highest sense, he had all that fathers send their sons to acquire at our 
great schools, though it is true that he had acquired some tastes, the 
taste for gambling, for example, a little too well. Pitt, on the other 
hand, remained all his life stamped by the ineffaceable marks of a home 
education. A bit of a prig, proud, shy, and reserved, and with a 
certain virtue or prudishness which caused some fine old caricaturists to 
ridicule him to the end of his days as a milksop, he enjoyed, however, 
one significant advantage. Fox was a good classical scholar, but he con- 
fessed that he could never understand Adam Smith. Pitt, on the 
contrary, had mastered the work which some people seem to prefer to the 
Bible. Now a good deal more is required for the making of a great 
statesman than a capacity for lecturing upon the laws of supply and demand. 
But the victory which Pitt won over his far more attractive rival, may be 
ascribed with more plausibility to the fact that he had a thoroughly well 
disciplined intellect: or in other words, that he had not been put off with 
the scraps of classical knowledge which then satisfied the intellectual 
cravings of schoolboys. Starting from this hint, it would be easy to argue 
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that the most conspicuous defect of our statesmen is reflected from the 
most conspicuous defect of the educational system in their favourite 
schools. They are, it might be urged, honourable and independént men, 
and by no means devoid of certain accomplishments. Even to the present 
day, they can make classical quotations which the House of Commons 
always professes to understand; and there is something graceful about the 
old-fashioned practice. But possibly our legislators would make more 
coherent laws and our ministers be better administrators in matters of 
treaties, if their intellectual training had been wider and more systematic. 
That, at least, is what foreigners occasionally say, and perhaps there is 
enough plausibility in the statement to neutralize the calm assumption as 
to the obvious perfection of our schools. Probably, too, it would 
be possible to maintain that a large proportion of our greatest lights in 
literature have owed less than is supposed to their scholastic training. 
All that Adam Smith learnt at Oxford was that fellowships produce an un- 
fortunate effect upon learning ; and it would be easy to show that our 
greatest original thinkers have generally learnt to detest the system of 
education under which they suffered ; but perhaps that is only saying that 
they were original. Our greatest poets would give much the same 
testimony. Pope, to go no further back, was substantially self-taught. 
If Gray’s taste was polished at Eton, it was polished so highly that his 
powers of production were all but destroyed. Burns had the good 
fortune to avoid any such risk of being quenched by over culture. What 
Cowper learnt at Westminster, he has told us for himself, and his 
testimony is not complimentary. Keats picked up his classical taste 
nobody knows how ; and Wordsworth was taught at an obscure grammar- 
school. Shelley was one of the victims. And if Byron learnt something at 
Harrow, it may be disputed whether his genius there received more of 
healthy nourishment or of that taint which injures the value of his noblest 
poetry. To raise any positive argument on such facts would indeed be 
rash; but they should not be forgotten when we are confronted by a 
bead-roll of eminent names, which proves only, if it proves anything, that 
public schools have not been able to quench the aspiring genius of all the 
lads who were sent to them. 

To condemn public schools is indeed further from my intention than to 
praise them. An humble outsider cannot profess to form any trustworthy 
opinion on such matters. Infinite collation of bluebooks and study of 
inspectors’ reports, and balancings of the opinions of foreign observers 
would be necessary for such a task. Iam merely uttering a feeble pro- 
test when I am called upon to bow the knee before a popular idol of the 
day. Let us assume, and the opinion seems to be the most probable one 
that public schools, as at present conducted, are free from many gross 
faults by which they were once stained, and that they succeed in 
providing a very fair education for ingenuous youth. So far as private 
observation enables one to judge, they produce what ladies call without 
any suspicion of irony, very nice young men. ‘They are, as a rule, very 
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well dressed and have the manners of gentlemen. They of course display 
a stupendous ignorance ; the average lad of eighteen who comes up to the 
Universities from our great places of education shows a negation of all 
useful knowledge, which is, in its way, a really impressive phenomenon. 
His knowledge of literature is confined not to English authors, or to 
modern English authors, but to the trashiest kind of modern English 
authors ; he is not merely ignorant of science, but ignorant that such a 
thing exists ; and his classical training, which doubtless deserves all that 
is said of it if he belongs to the select few, amounts, if he belongs to the 
promiscuous many, simply to a blind faculty for guessing at the English 
equivalent of common Greek and Latin words. Of course there is not 
much in this, for ignorance of this kind is characteristic of the young male 
of the species in general, and not to the public school lad in particular. 
Moreover, it is said by sanguine people that matters are improving and 
intellectual training rising by degrees to be valued as at least a useful 
supplement to the athletic. And, in a more positive sense, such a boy 
has generally more attractive qualities. His moral standard is not 
always of the purest and most delicate kind ; indeed, it may be said that 
the fine bloom of innocence has not unfrequently been rubbed off by the 
rude contact of his fellows. But still that mysterious corporate spirit, 
whatever be its origin, has done something for him. He has a profound 
conviction that he ought to be a gentleman; and though the precise 
meaning of that word be a little indefinite, it includes much that we 
would be sorry to lose. The ideal may not be the loftiest conceivable ; 
but after all the cant and the false sentimentality has been dispersed, ho 
still is an animal of whom one finds it difficult not to be rather proud. 
Standing in the Eton playing-fields, one would perhaps rather not talk 
about the battle of Waterloo, and ask too curiously whether the training 
would be equally adapted to produce the heroes of some future Gravelotte 
or Sedan. But one cannot resist the spirit of the place. There is a certain 
fine stoicism, a sturdy, tough-fibred sense of manly duty, which seems to 
pervade the atmosphere; and, with all its sacred absurdities, one feels 
‘that lads brought up under such influences have a chance of carrying on the 
old tradition with fair credit to themselves and their country. After all, 
the old maxim holds true that one virtue lies at the base of all others; 
call it force, energy, vitality, or manliness, or whatever you please, it has 
perhaps a better chance at a public school than at most places. Perhaps 
the explanation is not very flattering. One thinks sometimes that all 
educational systems are so bad, that that system must be best which 
educates least; and public schools may claim great excellence on that 
showing. Whatever weakness they may have, they have not the positive 
defect of unduly cramping boyish energy and spirit, and the absence of 
the defect is a high merit. 

Whether our schools are the best or the worst of their kind, they are 
clearly of human origin and managed by human beings. Head masters in 
particular are distinctly flesh and blood. The recognition of that fact is 
shocking to those who still cling to the old boyish belief that a head master 
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is an archangel in a cap and gown; but it has come homo with terrible 
distinctness to newspaper students. Avoiding all the wearisome details, 
which have been canvassed beyond all ordinary patience, what is the 
most palpable outcome of the recent scandals? Two characteristic 
peculiarities lie on the very surface of the public school system. One 
cardinal vice is that it may sanction brutality; one cardinal virtue, that 
it teaches boys to be gentlemen. To suppress bullying with an iron hand 
and to set an example of chivalrous bearing should be therefore the very first 
duties of a model schoolmaster. Two of our great schools have given 
very pretty illustrations of their way, in which masters appreciate them. 

At Winchester a boy is accused of thrashing another unjustly and 
excessively. How does the master answer the complaint? If he had 
said, ‘The boy has been thrashed ; it served him right ; it will do him good, 
and I will stick by the school discipline ; ’ or if he had said, “‘ The case shows 
that the system is liable to gross abuse; the offender shall be punished, 
and the system put right,” he would in either case, have taken a manly 
and intelligible ground. . Unluckily he did neither; the complaint 
rendered him hopelessly inarticulate ; he plunged into an intricate labyrinth 
of assertions and qualifications and explanations, where capital letters had 
to be placed at the heads of paragraphs to do duty as signposts to the 
bewildered enquirer. Nothing but a preconceived impression of the 
thrice holy nature of every traditional usage describable in classical 
slang could hide it from men of ordinary sense. Big boys ought 
not to have a right to thrash little boys. That is the long and short 
of the whole matter. Thrashings, it is said, do good sometimes; so 
do doses of calomel and rhubarb; but you don’t allow the sixth form 
to administer them at discretion to their inferiors. If thrashings have 
sometimes cured a boy of some mean propensity, they have crushed 
the spirits of some, broken the constitutions of others, and made very 
many boys miserable for years with the bitter misery of childhood. An 
unjust and capricious thrashing does ten times as much harm as a just’one 
does good ; and therefore the power of thrashing should not be delegated 
by responsible masters to boys of no experience, and imbued with a 
preposterous sense of their own importance and the superhuman merits of 
their school. Of course a master should know how to shut his eyes, and 
may be very properly absorbed in a Greek play when a bully or a sneak 
is being righteously thrashed for cruelty or meanness. Half the art of 
government consists in judicious blindness ; and the ruler of a large public 
school need not be afraid that he is endowed with powers of superhuman 
penetration. When this very simple rule is converted into a solemn 
mystery, the inevitable neglect justified on lofty moral grounds, and the 
uninitiated vulgar warned off in the venerable name of Dr. Arnold, one 
becomes suspicious. Mystery should be left to charlatans. The word 
can be too easily translated into the vernacular. 

Winchester is doubtless an excellent school, and nothing but the 
existence of the public school superstition could have provoked the waste 
of so much good paper and ink on so small a topie. Rugby, mean- 
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while, shows us how the cardinal virtue of public schools may be 
stimulated and cherished by judicious masters. Far be it from any out- 
sider to pronounce a rash verdict on all the ins and outs of that wordy 
warfare ! For there, too, the letters of the alphabet have been exhausted in 
the attempt to reduce the correspondence to order. The head masters of 
England have—not inappropriately—introduced a new variety of news- 
paper writing, which may be called the A B C style. It is not quite equal 
to Junius or Jacob Omnium, but it allows us to perceive some curious 
illustrations of that high tone of personal dignity, that mutual confidence 
and chivalrous sense of honour, which is so characteristic of our public 
schools. The picture is, in its way, quite perfect. We may give a pretty 
good guess as to the opinion which the assistant masters entertain of their 
head, without drawing refined inferences from conversation which may or 
may not have been based upon letters which may or may not have been 
written. It is quite enough to say that they are resolved to behave 
‘* loyally ”’ to their superior. Interpretation is superfluous. Dr. Hayman’s 
opinion of his assistants is equally plain. If a gentleman suspects his 
subordinates of sham-loyalty, his best plan is to shame them by genuine 
loyalty. Dr. Hayman seems to have taken a different view. When one 
of his assistants says, ‘‘A speech of mine has been misreported,” Dr. 
Hayman immediately infers that the word of the assistant is not to be 
trusted. He acts, in fact, on the hypothesis that the gentlemen with 
whom he has to co-operate are as likely as not to have told a down- 
right falsehood. The governing body being called in to judge, cannot 
make up their minds to turn Dr. Hayman out, but they are quite ready 
to insult him. They declare that if his future conduct resembles his 
past he ought to go; and they apparently believe—good easy people !— 
that such a sentiment is likely to encourage cordiality and mutual con- 
fidence for the future. The general result seems to be that the prevalent 
ointment at Rugby does not, very closely resemble the precious ointment 
upon Aaron’s beard. In fact, the moral is simple. Hither Dr. Hayman 
ought to be dismissed, or the masters ought to be dismissed, or both ought 
to be dismissed. If none of these plans be followed it is highly probable 
that the school will dismiss itself. But at any rate that delicate 
atmosphere of mutual respect, characteristic of our great schools, will be 
sadly peturbed. When we find such accusations bandied about at the 
school which is remarkable for its high tone of honour, what are we to 
say? That must depend on the view which we take of the rights of this 
undignified squabble. The moral for mere outsiders will be in any case ; 
that a little common sense is urgently needed to induce the authorities at 
our great schools to act upon intelligible principles. Everybody who has 
to deal with them seems to be paralysed; and the abuses which strike at 
the very root of the institution cannot be swept away without an amount 
of pressure from the outside which is repudiated as something profane by 
the loyal admirers of the system. If such scandals were common, we 


should want a very drastic remedy. 
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Che Antarctic Regions. 
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THERE are parts of our earth of which we know less than of the moon, 
or even of some of the planets. The eyes of the astronomer have looked 
upon the unattainable summits of the lunar mountains; he has studied 
the arid wastes which lie within the lunar craters ; he has measured the 
light which these regions reflect—nay, even the degree to which they are 
warmed under the blazing sun of the long lunar day. Passing beyond 
the moon, the astronomer has studied the lands and seas of a world 
which has justly been termed a miniature of our earth; he hs watched 
the clouds which form over the continents and oceans of the planet Mars, 
and are dissipated even like our own by the solar rays; he has deter- 
mined the very constituents of that planet’s atmosphere. But more 
than this, the astronomer has actually studied the condition of parts of 
Mars, where (if analogy can be trusted) the very inhabitants of that 
world are unable to penetrate. The ruddy orb (which when these lines 
appear will be shining conspicuously in our skies after a long absence 
from the earth’s neighbourhood) presents to the astronomer its Arctic 
and Antarctic wastes. He is able to watch the gradual increase of either 
region as winter prevails alternately over the northern and southern 
hemisphere of Mars; he can measure their gradual reduction with the 
progress of the Martial summer: and he can infer from their aspect that 
even in the height of summer there still remain ice-covered regions so 
wide in their range as doubtless to defy the efforts of the Martialists to 
penetrate to the poles of the globe on which they live. So that where 
most probably no living creature on Mars has ever penetrated the astro- 
nomer can direct his survey ; and questions which no Martial geographer 
can pretend to answer the terrestrial astronomer can discuss with a con- 
siderable degree of confidence. It is the same even with the more distant 
planets Jupiter and Saturn. Despite the vast spaces which separate us 
from these orbs, we yet know much respecting their physical habitudes ; 
and whereas our knowledge of our own earth is limited by certain barriers 
as yet unpassed, and probably impassable, there is no part of the surface 
of either of the giant planets which has not come under the astronomer’s 
scrutiny. 

These considerations suggest in turn the strange thought that possibly 
the unattained places of our earth have been viewed by beings which are 
not of this world. We say possibly, but we might almost say probably. It 
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seems in no degree unreasonable to suppose not merely that the earth’s 
sister-planet Venus is inhabited, but that some creatures on Venus possess 
the reasoning powers and the insight into the secrets of Nature, which 
have enabled the inhabitants of earth to study the orbs which circle like 
herself around the sun. If this be the case—if there are telescopists in 
Venus as skilful as those inhabiting our earth—they are able to answer 
questions which hitherto have baffled our geographers. They may not, 
indeed, have the means of ascertaining details respecting the structure of 
our continents and oceans. They cannot know, for instance, whether the 
region to which Livingstone has. penetrated is, as he supposes, the head 
of the river we terrestrials call the Nile, or, as others suppose, is in reality 
the head of the Congo. For certainly no telescopic powers possessed by 
our astronomers could give us information on such points, if our position 
were interchanged with that of the inhabitants of Venus. But astronomers 
in Venus can, without excessive telescopic power, inform themselves 
whether our polar regions are like the corresponding regions in Mars— 
or whether, as many geographers suppose, the Arctic regions are occupied 
in summer by an open ocean, while in the Antarctic regions there is a 
large continent. 

A new interest has recently been given to enquiries. respecting the 
condition of Arctic and Antarctic regions, by the circumstance that the 
expedition of the Challenger is expected to bring us information respecting 
the latter regions, while application has been made, and will probably be 
received, for Government assistance towards an Arctic expedition. We 
propose to consider, now, some of the questions which are connected with 
Antarctic research, and in particular to discuss the probability of the 
existence of great continental lands within the Antarctic circle. 

Before proceeding to consider these points, however, we have a few 
remarks to make on the eed ‘of Government aid to this branch of 
geographical research. 

It should be remembered by those who discuss this subject that the 
first explorations of the polar regions of our earth had a commercial 
origin. It was supposed that by finding a passage round the northern 
shores of the American continent, communication with China and the 
East Indies would be facilitated. A way had been found round Cape 
Horn, but the way was long, and the storms which rage in Antarctic seas 
rendered the route uninviting to the contemporaries of Magellan. The 
natural supposition in those days was, that voyagers from the great mari- 
time northern countries—from England, from Spain and Portugal, or 
from the Netherlands, would find their advantage in sailing northwards 
rather than southwards. Hence the long and persistent efforts made to 
discover a north-western passage. Nor were the more directly Arctic 
voyages of Hudson and Richardson conducted with any other primary 
purposes. It is indeed manifest, as any-one will perceive on examining a 
terrestrial globe, that a north-eastern course would avail nearly as well as 
a north-western, for reaching Eastern countries from Europe ; and that a 
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directly polar course would be better than either—if only (as Hudson 
hoped) a safe passage might be found through the Arctic seas. 

Gradually, as the hope of finding a north-western passage available 
for commerce died out, other circumstances encouraged persistence in the 
efforts which had been made to penetrate the regions lying to the north of 
the American continent. There was much, indeed, in the desire to 
accomplish what had foiled so many; and it may be questioned whether 
this desire had not a good deal to do with the appeals which were made 
for Government assistance, as also with the ready response of Government 
to those appeals. Nevertheless, a real scientific interest had become 
associated with the search after a north-west passage. The magnetic pole 
of the earth was known to lie somewhere amid the dreary archipelago, 
with its ice-bound inlets, and glacier-laden shores, through which our 
Arctic seamen had so long attempted to penetrate. There, also, lies one 
of the northern poles of cold; while the configuration of the isothermal 
lines (or lines of equal temperature) in the neighbourhood, shows how 
some influence is at work carrying relative warmth from the Atlantic to- 
wards the North Pole, and leaving the regions on the west of that course 
exposed to a degree of cold greatly more intense. To these considera- 
tions, others connected with the whaling trade were added, though we 
are -not prepared to say that (so far as the question of Government 
assistance was concerned) these considerations had very great weight. 

It cannot be denied, however, that at a certain stage in the history of 
Arctic voyaging, the mere barren ambition to attain or approach the North 
Pole of the earth was set in advance of more practical considerations. 
We find, for instance, that in the case of Parry’s boat and sledge expedi- 
tion from Spitzbergen polewards, certain sums of money were set as a 
reward for reaching such and such northern latitudes, the sum of ten 
thousand pounds being the prize for attaining the North Pole itself. 

It appears to us that those have done well who, during their recent 
discussion of the subject have laid stress upon the scientific value of the 
results which may be obtained during successful Arctic and Antarctic 
voyages. Itis.unworthy of a great country to appeal to the national 
honour on a matter so insignificant as the actual approach which has been 
made to either pole of the earth—to reason that because England has 
been thus far fortunate, in that sons of hers have made the nearest 
approach as well to the Arctic as to the Antarctic pole, and because Ger- 
many, Sweden, and the United States seem likely to send their ships as 
near or nearer to either pole, therefore England should send out an expe- 
dition to forestall the seamen of those countries. A better reason should 
be given for expeditions into the dangerous polar regions; and such a 
reason has been found, we think, in the scientific interest and value of 
such voyages. * 





* We would venture, however, to speak somewhat earnestly in opposition to the 
attempt which has been made to attach meteorological importance to polar voyages 
in connection with solar observations. A persistent effort has recently been made to 
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This remark might have been applied with special force to Antarctic 
voyages if an attempt had been made, somewhat earlier, to penetrate to 
regions where Antarctic observing stations might have been established 
for watching the transit of Venus in December 1874. This important 
astronomical event could have been observed with great advantage from 
the Antarctic regions. It is easy to show why this is the case. Regard- 
ing our earth as a glebe-shaped house, whence observations can be made 
as from different rooms, we see that in December, when the south polar 
regions are enjoying their summer—or, in other words, are turned sun- 
wards—the Antarctic regions are very suitable lower rooms, as it were, for 
observing Venus crossing the sun. It is, as seen from these lower 
regions, that she will seem to traverse the sun along the highest course. 
Now the determination of the sun’s distance, by observations of Venus in 
transit, depends wholly on getting (i.) as high a view, and (ii.) as low a 
view of the planet as possible, and noting the different effects thus per- 
ceived. Astronomers are going as far north as they can—indeed, they are 
going to stations which, as seen from the sun at the time, would seem to 
be at the very top of our terrestrial house—but they are not going to 
occupy the lowest rooms. They will go no nearer than Kerguelen Land 
—if so near; for, by an unfortunate mistake, it was announced several 





show that, by the study of the sun, an answer may be given to the long-vexed ques- 
tion whether the weather can be predicted ; and assertions have been very confidently 
made as to successes already achieved in this inquiry. It cannot be too strongly 
insisted that there is nothing to encourage the hope of such success, or rather, that 
there is every reason to feel assured that no success can be obtained. It has been 
shown, indeed, that in a certain subtle way, and by no means to an important degree, 
rainfall is associated with the great cycle of solar spot changes. It has also been 
shown that probably the hurricanes of tropical regions are somewhat more numerous 
during the periods of great solar disturbance than at other times. Moreover, terres- 
trial magnetical disturbances are connected with solar disturbances, and are known to 
be more numerous during periods of sun-spot frequency than at other times. That a 
connection should thus have been traced between terrestrial phenomena and the most 
marked of all the cyclic changes affecting the sun's surface is not surprising. But 
so far is the circumstance from encouraging the hope to which we have referred, that 
it is altogether discouraging, and indeed seems to negative absolutely all hopes of 
success in forming any weather presages from the study of the sun’s surface. For be 
it noticed, that not one of these effects gives us any absolute information as to the 
weather, either as respects rainfall, wind, or magnetical phenomena. We only know 
that probably there will be more or less rainfall with certain winds, a greater average 
annual number of hurricanes, and an excess of magnetical activity on the whole. 
Such information is all but valueless, and yet it is all we have obtained from the 
most striking of solar phenomena. How utterly hopeless, then, must it be to expect 
results of value from the study of solar details relatively quite insignificant. We 
venture to speak strongly on this point. It is known that Government has been 
singularly liberal in affording aid to researches promising results of meteorological 
importance. Ten thousand pounds per annum have long been paid for observations 
based on hopes of the sort, and, in the opinion of those best qualified to judge, the 
results have had no scientific value whatever. Neither our men of science nor our 
government can well afford to repeat the experiment where the chances of success are 
even more hopelessly chimerical 
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years ago that in 1874 it would be useless, owing to certain effects 
depending on the earth’s rotation, to visit any Antarctic stations ; and, as 
a matter of fact, Antarctic voyages were deferred until the approach of the 
transit of 1882, when it was supposed that the circumstances would be 
more suitable. Three years ago geographers and Arctic seamen were 
invited to prepare for voyages in anticipation of the latter transit (for it 
will be understood that several years are required for suitable prepara- 
tions), when, to the astonishment of the astronomical world, it was 
discovered, that whereas observations at Antarctic stations in 1874 would 
have been highly advantageous, such observations in 1882 would scarcely 
have the slightest chance of success. The preparations, therefore, for 
observing the latter transit were countermanded ; but though the discovery 
came in good time to save England from the discredit of undertaking 
dangerous expeditions on the strength of erroneous calculations, it was 
too late for utilising Antarctic stations during the transit of 1874. 
Nevertheless a considerable amount of scientific interest attaches to 
Antarctic exploration, especially since it has been decided that a govern- 
ment expedition shall devote some of its energies to researches upon the 
borders of the Antarctic regions. The general instructions to this effect 
are contained in the following passage from the Report of the Circum- 
navigation Committee of the Royal Society : ‘“‘It is recommended ... . 
to pass... . across the South Atlantic to the Cape of Good Hope ; 
thence by the Marian Islands, the Crozets, and Kerguelen Land, to 
Australia and New Zealand, going southwards, en route, opposite the 
centre of the Indian Ocean, as near as may be with convenience and safety 
to the southern ice-barrier. . . . This route will give an opportunity of 
examining ... . the specially interesting fauna of the Antarctic sea. 
Special attention should be paid to the botany and zoology of the Marian 
Islands, the Crozets, Kerguelen Land, and new groups of islands which 
may possibly be met with in the region to the south-east of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Probably investigations in these latitudes may be difficult : 
it must be remembered, however, that the marine fauna of these regions 
is nearly unknown ; that it must bear an interesting relation to the fauna 
of high northern latitudes ; that the region is inaccessible, except under 
such circumstances as the present; and that every addition to our know- 
ledge of it will be of value.” We find, also, among the suggested 
physical observations, the remark that “it is in the Southern Ocean that 
the study of ocean temperatures, at different depths, is expected to afford 
the most important results, and it should there be systematically pro- 
secuted. The great ice-barrier should be approached as nearly as may 
be deemed suitable, in a meridian nearly corresponding to the centre of 
one of the three great southern oceans—say to the south of Kerguelen 
Land—and a line of soundings should be carried north and south as 
nearly as may be.” And it need hardly be said that observations of 
meteorological and magnetic phenomena in the southern seas will not be 
neglected. 
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It will be seen that direct Antarctic exploration will not be attempted. 
No effort will be made to penetrate within the ice-barrier, to which these 
instructions refer as to some line of demarcation separating the known 
from the unknown. Nor would it be easy, perhaps, to assign any 
sufficient reason for the renewal, by a scientific expedition, of those 
arduous explorations in which Wilkes, d’Urville, and (especially) the younger 
Ross, discovered all that is known about the Antarctic ice-barrier. There 
was much, indeed, in the results obtained by Ross to invite curiosity on 
the one hand, and on the other to show that the Antarctic regions can 
be penetrated successfully in certain directions. It seems far from 
unlikely that other openings exist by which the southern pole may be 
approached, than that great bay, girt round by steep and lofty rocks, 
where Ross made his nearest approach to the southern magnetic pole. 
We shall presently indicate reasons for believing that the Antarctic, as 
well as the Arctic, regions are occupied by an archipelago—ice-bound, 
indeed, during the greater part of the year—but, nevertheless, not 
altogether impenetrable during the Antarctic summer. Yet there is little 
to encourage any attempts to explore this region otherwise than in ships 
specially constructed to encounter its dangers. 

It is singular how confidently geographers have spoken of the great 
Antarctic continent, when we remember that only an inconsiderable extent 
of coast line has even been seen by Antarctic voyagers in any longitudes, 
except where Ross made his nearest approach to the South Pole. There 
is absolutely not a particle of evidence for believing that the ice-barriers 
which have been encountered—Sabine Land, Adélie Land, Victoria Land, 
and Graham Land—belong to one and the same land region. It is not, 
indeed, certain that all the mapped coast line is correct—for it must not 
be forgotten that where Commodore Wilkes charted down a coast line 
Ross found an open (or only ice-encumbered) sea, and sailed there. 

Yet Dr. Jilek, in the Teat-book of Oceanography, in use in the 
Imperial Naval Academy of Vienna, writes thus confidently respecting the 
Antarctic continent: ‘There is now no doubt,” he says, ‘‘ that around 
the South Pole there is extended a great continent, mainly within the 
polar circle, since, although we do not know it in its full extent, yet the 
portions with which we have become acquainted, and the investigations 
made, furnish sufficient evidence to infer the existence of such with 
certainty. This southern or Antarctic continent advances farthest in a 
peninsula §.8.E. of the southern end of America, reaching in Trinity 
Land almost to 62 degrees south latitude. Outwardly these lands exhibit 
a naked, rocky, partly voleanic desert, with high rocks destitute of vege- 
tation, always covered with ice and snow, and so surrounded with ice that 
it is difficult or impossible to examine the coast very closely.” 

A singular, and indeed fallacious, argument has been advanced by 
Capt. Maury in favour of the theory that the Antarctic regions are 
occupied by a great continent. ‘It seems to be a physical necessity,” 
he argues, “‘ that land should not be antipodal to land. Except a small 
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portion of South America and Asia, land is always opposite to water. 
Mr. Gardner has called attention to the fact that only one twenty-seventh 
part of the land is antipodal to land. The belief is, that on the polar side 
of 70 degrees north we have mostly water not land. This law of 
distribution, so far as. it applies, is in favour of land in the opposite 
zone.” Surely a weaker argument has seldom been advanced on any 
subject of scientific speculation. Here is the syllogism: we have reason 
to believe (though we are by no means sure) that the Arctic regions are 
occupied by water; land is very seldom found to be antipodal to land ; 
therefore, probably, the Antarctic regions are occupied by land. But it 
is manifest that, apart from the weakness of the first premiss, the second 
has no bearing whatever on the subject at issue, if the first be admitted : 
for we have no observed fact tending to show that water is very seldom 
antipodal to water, which would be the sole law to guide us in forming an 
opinion as to the regions antipodal to the supposed Arctic water. On the 
contrary, we know that water is very commonly antipodal to water. We 
have only to combine what is known respecting the relative proportions of 
land and water on our globe, with Mr. Gardner's statement that twenty-six 
out of twenty-seven parts of the land are antipodal to water, to see that this 
must be so. There are about 51 millions of square miles of land and about 
146 millions of square miles of ocean. Now about 49 millions of square 
miles of land are antipodal to water, accounting, therefore, for only 49 
millions out of the 146 millions of square miles of ocean surface; the 
remaining 97 millions of square miles of ocean are, therefore, not anti- 
podal to land, but one half (any we please) antipodal to the other half. 
In fact, we have this rather singular result, that the ocean surface of the 
globe can be divided into three nearly equal parts, of which one is anti- 
podal to land, while the other two parts are antipodal to each other. 
This obviously does not force upon us the conclusion that an unknown 
region must be land because a known region opposite to it is oceanic ; 
and still less can such a conclusion be insisted upon when the region 
opposite the unknown one is itself unknown.* 

So far, indeed, as the geographical evidence extends, it seems probable 





* Whether the relation above-mentioned respecting land regions is noteworthy 
may very well be questioned. It will be seen that Capt. Maury regards it as seem- 
ingly a physical law “ that land should not be antipodal to land.” Now this is by no 
means sa‘isfactorily indicated. As a question of probabilities it is not certain that 
the present relation, by which twenty-six parts out of twenty-seven of the land are 
antipodal to water, can be regarded as antecedently an unlikely one, when nearly 
three-fourths of the whole surface are occupied by water, and when, also, the bulk of 
the land and water regions consist of such great surfaces as those we call continents 
and oceans. Granted these preliminary conditions, it would appear, indeed, that only 
by a very remarkable and, as it were, artificial arrangement of land and water could 
any but a small proportion of the land be antipodal to land. The stress laid by Maury 
on the observed relation seems to us, indeed, as unwarranted as that laid by Humboldt 
on the fact that the great southerly projections of the land lie nearly in the same 
longitude as the great northerly projections. 
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that there exists within the Antarctic circle an elevated region bearing 
somewhat the same relation to the great promontories terminated by Cape 
Horn and the Cape of Good Hope, as well as to the relatively elevated region 
indicated by the islands south and south-east of Australia, which the 
Hindoo Koosh bears to the great mountain ranges of Asia. We seem to 
have in the Antarctic high lands, the great central elevation whence three 
great lines of elevation extend. That the great mountain range which 
forms the backbone of South America, is continued under water, rising 
again in the South Shetland Isles and Graham’s Land, would indeed seem 
altogether probable ; and it may be remarked as a coincidence of some 
importance that the mountains seen by Ross on the other side of the 
Antarctic Circle—Mounts Sabine, Crozier, Erebus, and Ross—lie in a 
chain tending in the same direction. But although we might thus be led 
to regard the Antarctic regions as forming a great central region of 
elevation, it by no means follows that this region is of the nature of a 
table land. 

Meteorological considerations have been urged by Maury for the theory 
of Antarctic lands in large masses, ‘‘ relieved by high mountains and lofty 
peaks.” He considers that it is to such mountains (performing the part 
of condensers) that the steady flow of ‘‘ brave’ winds towards the South 
Pole is to be ascribed. ‘‘ Mountain masses,” he says, ‘‘ appear to per- 
form in the chambers of the upper air the office which the jet of cold 
water discharges for the exhausted steam in the condenser of an engine. 
The presence of land, therefore, not water, about this south polar 
stopping-place is suggested.” And he attaches considerable weight, in 
this connection, to the circumstance that the barometric pressure is sin- 
gularly low over the whole Antarctic Ocean,*—as though there were here 
the vortex of a mighty but steady whirlwind. ‘‘ We may contemplate the 
whole system of ‘ brave west winds,’ circulating in the Antarctic regions, 
in the light of an everlasting cyclone on a gigantic scale—the Antarctic 
continent in its vortex—about which the wind in the great atmospherical 
ocean all round the world, from the pole to the edge of the calm belt of 
Capricorn, is revolving in spiral curves, continually going with the hands 
of a watch, and twisting from right to left.” However, it would be un- 
safe to base the theory of an Antarctic continent on speculations such as 
these. And still less can we assume with Maury that Antarctic volcanoes 
play an important part in the economy of southern meteorological pheno- 





* This curious circumstance cannot be explained, as Maury supposes, by the exist- 
ence of upflowing currents of air, however occasioned. The total pressure of the air 
over any region is not affected by motions taking place within the air, any more than 
the total pressure of water upon the bottom of a tank is affected by motions taking 
place in the water. There are reasons for believing that the true explanation of the 
low Antarctic barometer lies in the fact that the ocean surface is in Antarctic regions 
above, and in Arctic regions below, the mean level. The excess of ocean surface in 
the southern hemisphere indicates an overflow, as it were, of water southwards, which 
must lead to such a relation. 
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mena. There is no reason for supposing that active voleanoes have any 
special action in determining atmospheric relations. Capt. Maury suggests 
that we may, ‘‘ without transcending the limits of legitimate speculation, 
invest the unexplored Antarctic land with numerous and active volcanoes,” 
and this certainly may be granted, for two volcanoes (one in action) have 
been seen there. But it would be unsafe to infer that such voleanoes are 
‘sources of dynamical force sufficient to give that freshness and vigor 
to the atmospherical circulations, which observations have abundantly 
shown to be peculiar to the southern hemisphere.’ Volcanoes would 
need to be so numerous and so active, in order to produce the imagined 
effect, that the whole southern continent would be aglow like a gigantic 
furnace. A hundred Etnas would not produce the thousandth part of the 
in-draught which Maury ascribes to Antarctic volcanoes. Assuredly, we 
may say with Maury, but more significantly, that ‘volcanoes are not a 
meteorological necessity.” ‘‘ We cannot say that they are,” he proceeds 
‘yet the force and regularity of the winds remind us that their presence 
there would not be inconsistent with known laws.’’ He believes, in fact, 
that the steady winds may be partly formed as an indraught feeding 
volcanic fires. It is as well to remember, when ideas so wild are mooted, 
that, as Maury himself remarks, ‘‘ we know, ocularly, but little more of 
the topographical features of Antarctic regions than we do of those of one 
of the planets.” ‘If they be continental,” as he proceeds, ‘‘ we may 
indeed, without any unwarrantable stretch of the imagination, relieve the 
face of nature there with snow-clad mountains, and diversify the land- 
scape with flaming volcanoes ;”’ but we must not forget that this is a 
work of imagination, not a theory which can be insisted upon as though 
it represented a geographical fact. 

While on this subject, however, we cannot refrain from quoting a very 
striking passage from a letter by Capt. Howes of the Southern Cross, 
because, although it relates in reality to the phenomena of an Aurora 
Australis, it presents a scene such as we might conceive to accord with 
the conception of an Antarctic region covered with volcanoes whose com- 
bined action made the whole continent at times as one vast furnace. 
Apart from fancies such as these, the description is full of interest :—** At 
about half-past one,” he says, ‘‘ on the second of last September, the rare 
phenomenon of the Aurora Australis manifested itself in a most magnificent 
manner. Our ship was off Cape Horn, in a violent gale, plunging 
furiously into a heavy sea, flooding her decks, and sometimes burying her 
whole bows beneath the waves. The heavens were as black as death ; 
not a star was to be seen when the brilliant spectacle first appeared. I 
cannot describe the awful grandeur of the scene; the heavens gradually 
changed from murky blackness till they became like livid fire, reflecting a 
lurid, glowing brilliancy over everything. The ocean appeared like a sea 
of vermilion lashed into fury by the storm ; the waves, dashing furiously 
over our side, ever and anon rushed to leeward in crimson torrents. Our 
whole ship—sails, spars, and all—seemed to partake of the same ruddy 
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hues. They were as if lighted up by some terrible conflagration. Taking 
all together, the howling, shrieking storm, the noble ship plunging fear- 
lessly beneath the crimson-crested waves, the furious squalls of hail, snow, 
and sleet driving over the vessel and falling to leeward in ruddy showers, 
the mysterious balls of electric fire resting on our mast-heads, yard-arms, 
ete., and above all the awful sublimity of the heavens, through which 
coruscations of auroral light would often shoot in spiral streaks and with 
meteoric brilliancy, altogether presented a scene of grandeur and sublimity 
surpassing the wildest dreams of fancy.”’ 

The enormous icebergs which come from out the Antarctic seas suggest 
interesting conclusions respecting regions as yet unexplored. This will be 
understood when it is remembered that all the larger and loftier icebergs 
have in reality had their origin in vast glaciers. Vast masses of ice are 
formed, indeed, in the open sea. Each winter the seas which have been open 
during the summer months (December, January, and February) are covered 
over with ice of enormous thickness, and when summer returns the ice-fields 
thus formed are broken up, and the fragments, borne against each other 
during storms, become piled into gigantic masses. But the agglomerations 
thus formed, vast though they be, are far exceeded in magnitude by-the 
true icebergs. ‘‘ Among the drifting masses of flat sea-ice,” says Tyndall, 
‘‘ vaster masses sail which spring from a totally different source. These 
are the icebergs of the polar seas. They rise sometimes to an elevation of 
hundreds of feet above the water, while the height of ice submerged is 
about seven times that seen above.” ‘ What is their origin ?” he pro- 
ceeds, speaking of those met with in the northern seas. ‘‘ The Arctic 
glaciers. From the mountains in the interior the indurated snows slide 
into the valleys, and fill them with ice. Theglaciers thus formed move 
like the Swiss ones, incessantly downwards. But the Arctic glaciers reach 
the sea, and enter it, often ploughing up its bottom into submarine 
moraines. Undermined by the lapping of the waves, and unable to resist 
the strain imposed by their own weight, they break across, and discharge 
vast masses into the ocean. Some of these run aground on the adjacent 
shores, and often maintain themselves for years. Others escape, to be 
finally dissolved in the warm waters of the ocean.” 

Now, it is important to notice that the Antarctic icebergs are vaster 
and more numerous than those formed in Arctic seas. How large these 
last are, will be understood from the instance referred to by Tyndall, 
who, citing Sir Leopold McClintock, describes an Arctic iceberg 250 feet 
high, and aground in 500 feet of water. But Captain Maury speaks of 
Antarctic icebergs in the open sea, hundreds of feet high and ‘ miles in 
extent.”  “‘ The belt of ocean that encircles this globe on the polar side 
of fifty-five degrees south latitude is never free from icebergs,” he adds; 
‘‘they are formed in all parts of it all the year round. I have en- 
countered them myself as high as the parallel of thirty-seven degrees,. . . 
and navigators on the voyage from the Cape of Good Hope to Melbourne, 
and from Melbourne to Cape Horn, scarcely ever venture, except while 
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passing Cape Horn, to go on the polar side of fifty-five degrees.” As he 
justly remarks, ‘‘ the nursery for the bergs to fill such a field must be an 
immense one; such a nursery cannot be on the sea, for icebergs require 
to be fastened firmly to the shore until they attain full size. They, 
therefore, in their mute way, are loud with evidence in favour of Ant- 
arctic shore-lines of great extent, of deep bays where they may be 
formed, and of lofty cliffs whence they may be launched.” 

It is remarkable, however, that Maury fails to notice that the evidence 
of these enormons icebergs is opposed to the theory of an Antarctic 
continent, or is, at least, by no means in favour of that theory. It might 
at once be objected, indeed, to the inferences derived by Maury from the 
Antarctic icebergs, that similar reasoning would show the unknown parts 
of the Arctic regions to be mainly occupied by land-masses. But, apart 
from this, all that we know of glaciers teaches us to recognise the fact 
that they are formed only in regions where vast mountain ranges exist, and 
where the lower levels are reached by ravines and valleys gradually 
diminishing in slope as they descend. Now, wherever this is the contour. 
of the land, we have in the surrounding regions one or other of the three 
following conditions :—either (i.), flat land regions around the base of the 
mountain ranges ; or (ii.), inland seas upon which the valleys debouch ; 
or (iii.), and lastly, open sea, in which the mountain ranges form islands or 
pinnacles complicated in figure. It is clear that only the third of these 
formations corresponds to the conditions indicated by the Antarctic ice- 
bergs. There must be a communication between Antarctic seas and the 
mountain-slopes of Antarctic lands, and this communication must be by 
long and deep valleys, descending to fiords, bays, and gulfs. It is thus as 
certain as such a matter can be until the eye of man has actually rested 
on these regions, that the Antarctic shores are extremely irregular; and 
it seems altogether more probable that the land-masses of Antarctic 
regions consist of a number of large islands like those in the seas to the 
north of America, than that there is a great continental region, broken 
along its border, like the Scandinavian peninsula, into bays and fiords. 

But, strangely enough, Captain Maury actually recognises the necessity 
for a suitable region within which the icebergs are to be formed, but 
seems to feel bound (by the opinion of geographers respecting the un- 
known Antarctic regions) to reconcile the existence of such a region 
with the theory of a great Antarctic continent. ‘‘Fiords, deep bays, and 
capacious gulfs loom up,” he tells us, ‘‘ before the imagination, reminding 
us to ask the question, Is there not embosomed in the Antarctic continent 
a Mediterranean, the shores of which are favourable to the growth and 
the launching of icebergs of tremendous size? and is not the entrance to 
this sea near the meridian of Cape Horn, perhaps to the west of it?” 
But the condition of the Antarctic seas will not permit us to adopt such a 
view of the origin of southern icebergs. Even if the imagined Antarctic 
Mediterranean were not icebound, it would be sufficiently difficult to con- 
ceive that the glaciers formed around its shores would pass out in stately 
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procession through the imagined straits south and west of Cape Horn. 
How should currents sufficiently strong be generated to bear these glacial 
masses away? How could collisions, blocking up the mouth of the 
strait often for months together, be avoided ? And when the considera- 
tion is added that an Antarctic Mediterranean would almost certainly be 
frozen over, the whole year through, the theory that it is within such a 
sea that Antarctic glaciers are formed becomes, in our opinion, altogether 
untenable. If such a sea exists, it must be blocked up with ice too com- 
pletely for any considerable movements to take place within it. Even the 
glaciers on its borders must be unlike the glaciers known to us, because 
the downward motion of the ice-masses composing them must be so 
checked by the resistance of masses already accumulated, as to be scarcely 
perceptible even in long periods of time. 

If we considered the nature of the Antarctic seas, and particularly the 
circumstance that the Antarctic summer is far colder than the Arctic 
summer, it will appear most probable that within the Antarctic regions 
land and water are so distributed that, while the shore-lines are of great 
extent, there is very free communication with the open Antarctic Ocean. 
In other words, it seems reasonable to conclude that there are many large 
islands within the Antarctic circle, that these islands are separated’ from 
each other by wide passages, and not by straits readily blocked up and 
encumbered with ice in such sort as to impede the outward passage of 
the great icebergs. And nothing which has been ascertained by Antarctic 
voyagers is opposed to this conclusion. It is indeed very easy to fall 
into the mistake of inferring otherwise from the study of an ordinary 
chart of the Antarctic seas. If, for example, we look at the chart in 
Maury’s Physical Geography of the Sea, we are apt to imagine that 
the boundary-line indicating the limits of Antarctic explorations, points 
to the existence of a continuous barrier of ice, the advanced line of 
defence, as it were, behind which lies as continuous a barrier of pre- 
cipitous shore-line. But a very slight study of the records of Antarctic 
voyages will suffice to show how erroneous is such an impression. We 
find that long before coast-lines have been seen, the hardy voyagers have 
found themselves impeded and often surrounded by masses of floating 
ice. Wilkes, Ross, and d’Urville, when struggling to advance towards 
the southern pole, were repeatedly compelled to retreat without seeing 
any signs of land. Land has not been seen, indeed, along more than 
one-sixth part of the circuit of the Antarctic barrier, and it has only been 
in the neighbourhood of Victoria Land that a continuous coast-line of 
any considerable extent has been discovered. Wherever land has been 
seen, it has been mountainous and rugged—a circumstance which sug- 
gests great irregularity of outline in the land-regions, and the high 
probability that these regions are broken up into islands resembling those 
in the north-polar seas. 

Certainly, there is much in what has been learned or may be inferred 
respecting the Antarctic regions, to suggest the wish that further ex- 
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plorations may one day be undertaken. When we consider what has 
been done with sailing ships, it seems by no means unlikely that, with 
steam-ships suitably constructed, the Antarctic seas might be success- 
fully explored. We would not encourage the idle ambition to penetrate 
so many miles farther southward than has hitherto been found practicable. 
But there are many and legitimate considerations in favour of further 
exploration. ‘‘ Within the periphery of the Antarctic circle,” says 
Captain Maury, “ is included an area equal in extent to one-sixth part of 
the entire land surface of our planet. Most of this immense area is 
as unknown to the inhabitants of the earth as the interior of one of 
Jupiter's satellites. With the appliances of steam to aid us, with the 
lights of science to guide us, it would be a reproach to the world to 
permit such a large portion of its surface any longer to remain unexplored. 
For the last 200 years, the Arctic Ocean has been a theatre for explora- 
tion; but as for the Antarctic, no expedition has attempted to make any 
persistent exploration, or even to Winter there.* England, through Cook 





* We cannot refrain from touching here once again on the unfortunate circum- 
stances relative to the transits of Venus in 1874 and 1882, because not only astronomy 
‘but geography must suffer seriously from them. When we consider what was about 
to be undertaken for the transit of 1882, and how small was the promise of astro- 
nomical results, even under the misapprehensions to which we have referred, we see 
how much might have been secured (even before this present time) if the more abun- 
dant promise of the earlier transit had been recognised in due time. In 1882 there 
are only two Antarctic stations to be thought of for a moment, and at one of these 
the sun will be only four degrees or so above the horizon at the moment when Venus 
enters on the sun’s face, while at the other the sun will only be seven degrees above the 
horizon at that time. The least haze near the horizon, or the existence of mountains of 
moderate elevation lying on the south of the selected station (and it is suspected that 
lofty mountains exist in that direction) would render the observations futile. In 1874, 
on the contrary, there will be a high sun at three or four Antarctic stations, and every 
circumstance would tend to make the observations successful and useful. It has even 
been said, by one well ‘qualified to express an opinion—to wit, by Commander Davis, 
who accompanied Sir James Ross in his southern voyages, and had himself landed at 
one of the stations suggested—that the meteorological chances of observing the transit 
would be greatly more favourable in this Antarctic station than at Kerguelen’s Land. 
He considers, also, that there would be no difficulty whatever in again effecting a 
landing at the same place, viz. on Possession Island, off the coast of South Victoria, 
in latitude seventy-two degrees south ; and that, with good huts, a party “ could pass 
the winter very comfortably, and would have a pleasant prospect before them and 
plenty of penguins to live on.” But to have secured the forwarding of such an expe- 
dition the attention of government should have been directed to the matter as long 
before the transit of 1874, as in the actual case the transit of 1882 was anticipated 
{that is, in 1865, or thereabouts). Unfortunately, however, even at that very time, the 
mistake we have referred to led to the reiterated assertion that the transit of 1882 
was alone worth observing at Antarctic stations; and again in 1868 the statement 
‘was repeated, that the method for which Antarctic voyages would alone be made 
“ fails totally for the transit of 1874’? (Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, vol. xxix. p. 33). It is now admitted that this was an over-hasty inference, 
but the admission comes too late. To observe the Transit of December 8, 1874, suc- 
cessfully in the Antarctic regions, Possession Island should be occupied in January 
1874 at the latest, by a party provided with the means of ‘wintering there (the winter 
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and Ross; Russia, through Billingshausen; France, through D’Urville ; 
and the United States, through Wilkes, have sent expeditions to the 
South Sea. They sighted and sailed along the icy barrier, but none of 
them spent the winter, or essayed to travel across and look beyond the 
first impediment. The expeditions which have been sent to explore 
unknown seas, have contributed largely to the stock of human know- 
ledge, and they have added renown to nations, lustre to diadems. Navies 
are not all for war. Peace has its conquests, science its glories; and no 
navy can boast of brighter honours than those which have been gathered 
in the fields of geographical exploration or physical research.” 

It does not appear that Antarctic voyages would be attended with any 
excessive degree of danger. No ship has hitherto been lost, we believe, 
in explorations beyond the Antarctic circle. It may be said, indeed, that 
such attempts are rather arduous than dangerous. It may even be found 
that the Antarctic barriers are impenetrable; but this has certainly not 
as yet been demonstrated. And it is far from being improbable that, if 
success could be achieved, an important field of commercial enterprise 
would be opened. The Antarctic regions are not mere desert wastes. - 
The seamen under Ross found Possession Island covered by penguins 
standing in ranks like soldiers, and too little familiar with the ways of 
man to attempt escape. More valuable animals live and thrive, however, 
in Antarctic seas. Whales and seals exist there in abundance; and, as 
Captain Maury has well remarked, “ of all the industrial pursuits of the 
sea, the whale fishery is the most valuable.” In Arctic fisheries, he tells 
us, three thousand American vessels are engaged, and ‘if to these we 
add the Dutch, French, and English, we shall have a grand total of per- 
haps not less than six or eight thousand, of all sizes and flags, engaged 
in this one pursuit.” There are reasons for believing that whale. 
fisheries in Antarctic regions would afford a richer, as they would cer- 
tainly afford a far wider, field for maritime enterprise. 





months being May, June, July, and August). Unless our Australian cousins make 
the attempt, there is now, unfortunately, little hope of this being done. Government, 
at least, could scarcely be moved in time ; though even now, immortal honours might 
be gained by any who, having adequate means, should fit out a stout steam-ship for 
the purpose. The instrumental means, and astronomers to use them, would be forth- 
coming at once. 
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The Sqricultural Labourer. 


Re ee 


II. 


Ir being admitted, for the sake of argument, that it is to the result of 
improved cultivation that the labourer must look for any substantial and per- 
manent improvement in the rate of wages,‘are there more ways than one of 
attaining this object ? We ask the question merely for the sake of introduc- 
ing to our readers’ notice a suggestion of Sir Baldwin Leighton, which 
has recently attracted some attention, and cannot be passed over in an 
article on the agricultural labourer. ‘I think,” says Sir Baldwin, in a 
letter addressed to Mr. Mundella last April, ‘‘ it might be shown that the 
ordinary able-bodied labourer, with increased alacrity and zeal, could easily 
earn twenty-five per cent. more wages by doing twenty-five per cent. more 
work, and be cheap at the money to the farmer.” Sir Baldwin himself is 
no inconsiderable authority. His father, the late Baronet, was eminently 
successful in his endeavours to improve the peasantry on his own estate— 
in fact, we have heard it said of him that he practically ‘abolished 
pauperism.” Sir Baldwin has had all the advantages of his: father’s 
experience, and on every other ground too is entitled to a respectful 
hearing. Yet it seems that his main proposition does not meet with much 
favour from what are called practical men, notwithstanding he is able to 
demonstrate that it has worked well under his own immediate superinten- 
dence. It is simply this: to extend to all labourers the system of pre- 
miums which has long been the privilege of some. As shepherds are paid 
so much a head on every lamb beyond a certain number, so let the men 
employed on tillage have so much on every bushel of produce over and above 
the estimated average. Thus, if the estimated average of wheat be twenty- 
five bushels to the acre, and the land produces twenty-six, the extra 
shilling goes to the labourer who made it. If there are four men em- 
ployed upon a hundred acres, there would in this case be five pounds to 
divide among them. But Sir Baldwin Leighton finds that the difference 
is much greater than this. He finds that thirty bushels are now grown 
where twenty-five were grown before, the consequence being that 
there are no less than twenty-five pounds to be divided among the four men. 
This is a great result undeniably. But nevertheless it is suggestive of 
certain questions which we should like to hear answered before we are con- 
vinced of its soundness. In the first place, it is said that only a farmer 
who had more land than he could manage, or else was either ignorant or 
negligent of his business, would ever allow his men to work .so much 
‘‘within themselves” as is implied by the proposal now before us. ‘‘ Of 
15—2 
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course a farmer ought to know whether his men are doing justice to the 
land or not, and if, when he went his rounds, he saw that they were not, 
he’d turn ’em off.” Such is the comment we have heard from several 
practical farmers, who were quite up to all the new ideas of the day. 
In the second place, how much is it that an ordinary agricultural la- 
bourer can do towards increasing the amount of produce? Nothing is 
left to his discretion. He is instructed to do certain work in a certain 
way, and do it he must or go. There is no possibility of ‘‘ scamping”’ 
such work as ploughing, harrowing, or sowing. Of course, too, some 
agreement must be made on the subject of averages. They might be 
taken, we suppose, for periods of seven years, as in the case of tithes. 
But there seems after all to be such a general consensus of opinion in 
favour of abolishing every kind of indirect remuneration, and merging all 
the varieties of it which now exist in a fixed weekly payment of hard cash, 
that it is scarcely necessary to notice at any greater length a plan which 
will probably not survive any general readjustment of our agricultural 
system. 

The compensation of tenants for unexhausted improvements, either with 
or without leases, seems to be considered a better and surer mode of making 
two blades of corn grow where one grew before than the admission of the 
peasantry to a partnership. Accordingly, we find many of the leaders of 
the landed interest, both in Parliament and out, coming round to this 
opinion. In an article devoted to the question of the agricultural 
labourer we are under no necessity to pursue the question of tenant right 
into all its ramifications. But it may be admitted at once, ‘‘ without pre- 
judice,” that if such a law will attract more capital into agriculture, and 
that if we may reasonably depend upon a fair share of the additional pro- 
fits finding its way into the pocket of the labourer, there seems to be no 
objection on the other side of sufficient magnitude to outweigh this con- 
sideration. The objection to all measures of the kind, from the public 
point of view, is that they tend to deprive the landlords of a portion of 
that control over their own estates which on high social grounds it is desir- 
able they should exercise. But we must remember that English tenant 
right as now proposed is not Irish. Between awarding a man damages 
for disturbance in his holding, and paying him for anything valuable which 
he leaves behind him when he quits, there is all the difference in the 
world. The one is to take from the landlord and convey to the tenant a 
certain part of the proprietary right; the other merely extends to agricul- 
tural tenures a principle which is recognised in all others. When the in- 
coming tenant pays the outgoing tenant of a house for new fixtures which 
the latter may have put up, nobody calls the transaction any interference 
with the rights of the landlord, though the latter be bound to guarantee it. 
And really the principle seems in each case to be the same. But secondly, 
the very control that we have here mentioned, however desirable in Ireland, 
becomes less and less necessary every day in England. Bad characters 
are seldom found among good farmers, and would be still more rarely found 
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among better farmers, which it is the object of this measure to introduce. 
That it would attract additional capital into farming can hardly be doubted ; 
and we suppose the landlord could always ensure the labourer getting his 
share of the benefit by the alternative of raising rents. For this very reason 
it is doubtful, perhaps, whether tenant right and leases should go together, 
unless covenants in regard to wages could be introduced into the latter, 
which is very doubtful. But when it comes to legislation, the most per- 
plexing feature of the whole subject will, in our opinion, turn out to be 
the definition of ‘‘ unexhausted improvements.” 

At the first glance no doubt the question seems ‘simple enough. 
It seems extremely unfair that a tenant who has sunk a considerable sum 
of money in any kind of improvements should be required to leave his 
farm before he has been allowed time to reap the fruits of his enterprise. 
He ploughs and sows, and his landlord appropriates the harvest. Just, 
perhaps, when the land was beginning to make him a return he is required 
to leave it, or ifnot to leave, then to pay a higher rent, which is virtually to 
take away from him exactly what constitutes his profit upon the extra 
capital embarked. Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves. Stated in this 
way the grievance admits of no dispute ; yet what has frequently struck 
us when reading the various discussions which have taken place on this 
subject is this: in what respect does capital expended on manure or 
drainage differ from capital expended upon any other agricultural 
necessary ? What is the difference in principle between spreading two 
cart-loads of manure where one was spread before, and employing two 
skilled labourers where one was employed before? What we mean is 
that expenditure on labour is, in its way, as essential to good cultiva- 
tion as expenditure on artificial manure. If a farm has been un- 
derworked, a new tenant who makes up the deficiency and takes on 
more hands, is improving the soil just as truly, if not just as largely, 
as he who turns a swamp into a meadow or a rock into a garden. It is 
clear, moreover, that the longer a man goes on judiciously employing 
more labour, the better will he make the land; nor does it seem to us 
that the annual increase in his harvest which may be expected to follow 
his expenditure can be said to exhaust the additional fertility which he has 
thus imparted to the soil. He would still leave something material to his 
successor, for which that successor had not paid and he had. For unex- 
hausted improvements, then, we think it will be found necessary to read 
unexhausted improvement. No tenant, farming his land as he ought to 
farm it up to the moment of quitting it, could fail to leave something in 
the soil beyond what he had taken out. His expenditure on wages, on 
manure, on drainage, on “ stubbing,” or what not, must be regarded as a 
whole; and the condition of the farm when he leaves it being compared 
with its condition when he took it, he must be accredited with the differ- 
ence. This is the only logical way of dealing with the question, at all 
events. Nor does it seem possible to resist the conclusion that men of 
intelligence and capital with the choice of a business before them, are 
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unlikely to select farming while one condition of it is that they are 
obliged to pay a fine to the landlord when they leave the land. A large 
percentage—probably one half—of our present race of tenant farmers 
are hereditary farmers. Their fathers and grandfathers ‘and great-grand- 
fathers were the same before them. They are brought up to it; find 
themselves in a groove ; and neither try nor wish to get out of it. Such 
men have very seldom much additional capital to invest; and habit, 
tradition, and prejudice all reconcile them to the existing conditions of 
agriculture. We should be sorry, very sorry, to see this class of men 
vanish. But if* farming is to be conducted in future on the same com- 
mercial principles as regulate soap-boiling, cotton-spinning, or ship-build- 
ing, we must have men in}it of the same calibre as our average ship- 
builders, cotton-spinners, or soap-boilers. And such men being perfectly 
independent will not throw their whole fortunes and energies into the cul- 
tivation of the soil except upon the same conditions as govern other trad- 
ing speculations. It may be said, of course, that this, after all, is only a 
question of words, and that whether so much is deducted from a man’s 
yearly rent, in consideration of his improvements, or given back to him 
when he leaves the farm in the shape of compensation, it is the same 
thing in the end. And so it is; only in the former case you have 
no guarantee that the farmer will make the improvements. He may 
pocket the reduction and do nothing. Then let the landlord make them 
himself, it may be said. But that would virtually come to the landlord 
taking the farmer’s place ; and turning the latter into a mere manager or 
bailiff. On the whole, therefore, it certainly does seem as if some such 
measure as is now spoken of under the name of English tenant right 
might be advantageously adopted. Moreover, it is no new idea. It was 
taken up by Mr. Pusey more than five and twenty years ago, and has 
been debated at intervals ever since among the farmers themselves. But 
what is still more to the purpose is that the system is already in existence 
in parts of England. In Lincolnshire a “custom” of compensation has 
long flourished with the best results, and Mr. Chaplin, the Conservative 
member for that county, is strongly in its favour. But at the same time 
we must be permitted to point out that the particular result which, in 
pleading for the agricultural labourer, we are bound to demand of it is 
not forthcoming. The Lincolnshire labourers, though among the most 
prosperous of their class, are not the most prosperous; certainly do not 
stand out so far above all the rest as they ought to do, if the system of 
tenant right is capable of doing for them all which its friends attribute 
to it. Either then it has not attracted so much additional capital into 
farming as it is expected to do; or the additional profits stick to the 
fingers of the capitalists, and do not trickle through, in any appreciable 
degree, to the labouring man. 

Concomitantly with security for capital, we have the demand for 





* Why we lay so much stress on this “if” will be seen hereafter, 
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freedom of cultivation ; that is to say, for the abolition of those restrictions 
on the system of farming which are usually introduced into agreements. 
Both are required, it is said, to give free play to capital, and without free 
play to capital the position of the agricultural labourer will never be 
substantially improved. We are certainly disposed to think that in 
higher profits, the result of increased productiveness, we see the natural 
source of higher wages. Nor, while guarding ourselves against pro- 
nouncing any final opinion on a question which lies beyond the scope of 
the present article, do we see that, to make compensation for unex- 
hausted improvements a legal obligation, as well as a local custom, 
would be in the abstract injurious either to public or private interests. 
If we object to the proposal at all it is rather because of the company in 
which we find it, than for any vices of its own. Lounging about the 
public press, arm-in-arm with all those idle doctrines which aim at the 
subversion of our whole territorial system, and only make ‘‘ justice to the 
farmer” a mere catspaw, it wears an objectionable aspect which does not, 
in reality, belong to it. But, rescued from these dubious companions, 
and purged of the sinister associations with which the Irish Land Bill has 
invested it, it need not despair, we think, of being admitted to the society 
of gentlemen. 

We had better, perhaps, remind our readers at this point, that, in all 
we have said, hitherto we have been regarding only one aspect of the 
whole agricultural question—the commercial aspect. There is much to be 
said from a ‘totally different point of view, to which we shall advert 
presently. 

We have now, therefore, gone through what we may call the three 
major suggestions which have as yet been offered for augmenting the 
wages of the agricultural labourer on a scale adequate to the real neces- 
sities of the case. The conclusion seems to be that the farmers cannot, 
and that the landlords need not, find the sum required out of their own 
pockets; the alternative being, that by surrendering a certain amount of 
power which seems no longer necessary, the latter shall secure richer 
tenants, who will raise larger crops, make larger profits, and be 
able to pay better wages. What there is to be said against this alter- 
native we, as we have said, reserve. 

In the meantime we must glance cursorily at certain minor sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the labourer, which are all useful in their 
way, but which do not seem sufficient in themselves to effect all that is 
required. Emigration, indeed, if carried out on the scale which its 
special advocates recommend, can scarcely be called a subordinate sug- 
gestion for the improvement of those who stay at home. But before 
having recourse to a wholesale deportation of our peasantry—a step to 
which we have more than a sentimental objection—we should like to be: 
quite sure that every means had been tried for enabling them to live at 
home. We would rather not amputate the limb till we were sure it was 
impossible to save it. And if the productive power of the English soil 
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is capable of such indefinite expansion as science affirms it to be, we are 
scarcely justified as yet in feeling that assurance. The stream of 
emigration will, of course, continue to flow, and with still increasing 
volume. But it may be some time before we are driven to rely on it 
as our sole refuge from starvation. 

Internal emigration, however, is another matter. The story of the 
Dorsetshire labourers told in our previous article, is, indeed, against it. 
Yet when we read such statements as the following, it is difficult to believe 
that something more might not be done in this direction. We quote from 
the letter of a landed proprietor in Cheshire ; the date is Nov. 15th :—* For 
six months we have had no man in our workhouse able to do any kind of 
work—such as cutting the grass or mending a walk; no man, except 
actually in the infirmary. The border class between health and illness were 
greedily sought for at 12s. a week.”” It may be hoped that one effect of a 
better education will be to place the whole agricultural population more 
on an equality ; to make the labourers less averse to leaving their native 
villages, and better able to make themselves at home among strangers than 
they seem to be at present. Should this result ever come about, we may 
expect to see a marked improvement in the position of the poorer class of 
labourers. Establish a communication between the stagnant water here 
and the dry land there, and cne of the two at least will be more profitably em- 
ployed than before. Still it cannot escape us that even this arrangement will 
leave something to be desired.” For if the wages, say in Cheshire, are 
not now more than enough for comfort, the importation of fresh labour 
will reduce them below that level ; so that even this would not avoid the 
necessity of a general increase of wages. 

It is to a fundamental alteration in the Poor Law, and the system of 
out-door relief, that many persons look as sufficient by itself to effect 
the requisite improvement. There can be no doubt that the system 
of out-door relief has a demoralising effect, in generating both habits of 
improvidence and a condition of dependency. It is wonderful, say some 
of the Commissioners, that the poor ever save at all, having always the 
rates to fall back upon. Again, the operation of the Small Tenements Act 
is from this point of view disastrous. When the landlord pays the rate, 
and charges it in the rent, the tenant feels that he naturally pays it him- 
self, and may as well therefore get all out of it that he can. Hence to 
come on the rates is in his eyes but asking for his own. It is likewise 
urged that what the farmers spend in rates, they could just as well spend 
in wages, if they chose; and that the reason why they don’t choose, is 
that they prefer to keep their labourers in a state of dependence ; to hold 
them, as it were, ascripti gleba, or more vulgarly speaking, to ‘‘ keep them 
under their thumbs.” We should question the justice of the last assertion 
very strongly. There may be districts of which it is true; but we don’t 
in the least believe it of England in general. However, the main question 
with regard to the matter of Poor Rates is—who is going to take the 
initiative ? In Sir Baldwin Leighton’s language, we have got into a 
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** vicious circle” of low wage supplemented by out-door relief, and who is to 
break through it? There is this to be said in favour of the rate from the 
labourer’s own point of view: it is at least a certainty. If he cannot extort 
it from the farmer in the shape of wages, he is sure of it in this shape. It 
is a hold upon capital, at all events. That it is a thoroughly bad system 
we heartily admit ; yet it contains, nevertheless, the recognition of a great 
duty. And we have been unable to detect in all that we have read upon 
the subject any practical suggestion for a substitute. An Act of Parlia- 
ment might enforce the refusal of out-door relief. But an Act of Parlia- 
ment cannot raise the rate of wages. ‘ With higher wages and better 
education will not out-door relief abolish itself? The self-respect of the 
English peasantry is not destroyed yet. They are ashamed of ‘“ coming 
on the parish.” They shudder at the prospect of the ‘‘ House.” They 
will not be wanting to themselves if a chance is given them. But to 
abolish out-door relief first, and then to trust to luck for a rise in wages 
afterwards, seems a rather hazardous experiment. We should regard 
the cessation of out-door relief in the first instance as a consequence rather 
thana cause. Higher wages might extinguish out-door relief, but we do 
not see how the extinction of out-door relief would at once produce higher 
wages. 

The classification of labourers is another favourite specific with many 
agriculturai reformers. And no doubt it would contribute its mite to the 
great end of all. That is tc say, would place the distribution of the 
general wage fund ox # 1icre satisfactory footing ; but we do not see how 
it would add to it. Two men work alongside of each other, at 2s. a day 
each—one is worth 2s., the other only 1s. 6d. But the one is kept in 
pay the whole year round, whether he is wanted or not: the other is 
Jiable to be turned adrift whenever there is no work. This is in itself a 
classification. Now, if the farmer chose to take 6d. a day off the casual 
man, and turn him into a “ wet and dry” man, like the other, it would 
probably be better for him; but he would get no more money. Or if 
you take two wet and dry men at 2s. a day, the one worth 2s. 6d., the 
other only 1s. 6d., and take off 6d. from the one and add it on to the other, 
it is better both for the farmer and the superior workman: but the 
general outlay is the same. -It must be added, however, in justice to the 
advocates of this system, that they contend for a much greater difference 
than this between the values of different labourers, and that there are 
men to whom farmers would gladly pay 3s. or 4s. a day if they were 
not obliged to pay others more than their real value. But it is quite 
clear, that as long as we allow the inability of farmers under existing cir- 
cumstances to make any substantial addition to the general wage fund of 
the country, the proposal we are now considering would only enrich one 
class of labourers at the expense of another. The “residuum” would 
still remain, and worse off than before. If, however, the farmers say 
this, that such a readjustment of their expenditure would in time so 
improve the labour on their farms as to bring them larger profits, an@ 
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consequently give them more to spend on wages in general, then both 
classes of labourers might be benefited alike; or at least one might be 
benefited without the other being injured. But we do not understand 
that the farmers do say this. 

Lastly, is the question of perquisites, and on this point we fancy there 
are hardly two opinions left—they should all be abolished. And this, 
in the interest of the farmer, as much as in the interest of the labourer. 
Nobody knows exactly what they are, except the master and the man, 
and neither is able to explain them. Under cover of the confusion and 
ignorance which generally prevail on this subject, misrepresentation can 
shoot its arrows with impunity. And farmers themselves should be the 
first to root up an obscure and complicated system which affords so much 
shelter to their enemies. Luckily, they are pretty thick-skinned. And 
the shafts of their cockney critics probably rebound from their hides, 
like a schoolboy’s arrow from the hind quarters of a pig. The missile, 
however, annoys the porker, though it doesn’t wound him, and the 
farmers, we presume, would rather be without such attacks if they had 
their choice. But, whatever they may think, the nation at large, we 
contend, has a right to know what its agricultural labourers are paid. 
And it never can know as long as any part of their wages are paid in 
perquisites. And it is, of course, this very uncertainty which makes it 
impossible to speak with confidence and precision of the extent to which 
wages should be raised. Could the money value of all the perquisites 
allowed all over England be fairly laid before the ptiblic, we should be in 
a position to judge of the real condition of the labourer. At present 
nothing is so easy as to mystify even a well-informed inquirer. And it 
is impossible not to feel, even after the most painstaking researches into this 
perplexing subject, that one is still, to some extent, groping in the dark. 
Another reason for the abolition of perquisites is that they operate so 
unequally, and in some respects so harshly. For instance, if two gallons 
of beer a week are sent out into a field for two men, and one gets ten 
pints and the other six, where is the justice of paying them both the 
same amount of money wages. Again, a cottage will be a much greater 
boon to some labourers than toothers. And further, where the cottage is 
part of his wages, the labourer must take the one offered—he has no choice. 
Lastly, the Northumbrian peasants, who are paid largely in kind, com- 
plain that they often have to sell their allowances—their meal, their fuel, 
or their wash—of course, at a considerable disadvantage, to buy 
clothes. 

We do not purpose in this article to touch the cottage question, which, 
after all, is only another form of the wages question. As long as you let 
cottages to labourers below their real value, they are, in fact, only a kind 
of perquisite, and you cannot let them up to their real value without 
raising their wages in proportion. Nor can we, within the compass of a single 
article, include what may be called the internal economy of peasant life, his 
club, his ‘‘statty,” or his domestic expenditure, nor yet such questions as 
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the public-house, and the game laws, which are ethical rather than material 
considerations. We are now considering what he gets, not what he wastes, 
and as for the game laws, we hold that to be a farmer’s, not a labourer’s 
question"in the least. 

We now, therefore, pass on to the last great division of our subject— 
the relations of the peasantry to the land. 

It is commonly asserted, and we daresay as generally believed, that 
the ladder by which in former times the English peasant ascended from 
the position of a day labourer into that of a small farmer, has been long 
ago broken to pieces; and that between the labourer and the occupant 
of land an all but impassable gulf now intervenes. This is not the 
ease. The amount of land available for very small holdings has de- 
creased ; and the agricultural population has not diminished in propor- 


. tion. But few agricultural labourers, even at the present day, who are at 


once expert, healthy, energetic, and frugal, need despair of obtaining 
farms by the time they are fifty years of age. Almost every large land- 
owner is able to find a bit of land for such men as these: and the number" 
who object to do so on principle is daily diminishing. A stout young 
labourer soon attains the rank of waggoner. A waggoner soon becomes a 
foreman, and a foreman may soon become a farmer. These are things which 
people brought up in the country know, and which others do not know. Out 
of their present wages, what the better class of agricultural labourers con- 
trive to save is often quite enough to enable them, after twenty years’ ser- 
vice, to take a small farm of ten or twelve acres, without imprudence. Un- 
married men, day labourers at 12s. a week, and not making more than 16s. 
the whole year round,* are known to save within the period above mentioned 
as much as 200/. An agricultural labourer, from forty to forty-five years of 
age, of tried skill, probity, and sobriety, with 200/. in his pocket, is a 
made man. ‘True, he has had to forego the luxury of marriage: but so 
have his betters. Nor are the old race of small farmers, men with from fifty 
to a hundred acres of land, so nearly extinct as may be supposed. A 
large proportion of the land in England is still let out in such holdings. 
We do not approve of them. A farm of ten acres is or ought to be the 
reward of the best class of labourer. A farm of sixty acres is, generally 
speaking, the refuge of the worst class of farmer. Still, we mean, these 
things exist: and to represent that the exclusion of the peasantry from 
the land is absolute; and that the class of peasant farmers. has been 
virtually trodden out of our rural system ; is just as great nonsense as to 
talk of agricultural earnings being 93. a week. 

At the same time, just as we allow that wages, though twice 9s. a 
week, are not altogether what they ought to be; so are we willing to 
admit that the facilities which exist at present for the acquisition of land 





* Mr. Pell, the member for S. Leicestershire, has supplied the present writer with 
some curious cases in point, besides those furnished by published documents. On the 
savings of agricultural labourers in general some most valuable information may be 
found in the Quarterly Review, 1860. 
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by the peasantry might be advantageously increased. The indiscriminate 
conversion of peasants into farmers would be an unmixed evil, But as a 
reward in prospect for those who prove themselves worthy of it, the ten- 
acre farm is invaluable. Not only does it promote a feeling of content- 
ment, loyalty, and good will amongst the peasantry, but it makes them 
both better labourers and better men. See what a much better class of 
work you can get out of a man who perpetually has this incentive before 
his eyes, than out of one who has not! To gain the reputation of a 
skilled labourer, of one who knows the “ natur’ of all farming work,” is 
worth to him more than any increase of wages, developes his energies, 
and improves his handiwork more even than Sir Baldwin Leighton’s offer 
of a share in the produce. Thus, even if when he got his farm, between 
fifty and sixty years of age, he didn’t farm it to the very best possible ad- 
vantage, the land nevertheless would have had five and thirty years far 
better work out of him before than it would have had without such a 
prospect; so that, even on this calculation, the land would be a gainer. 
Then, too, consider what inducement such a prospect holds out to thrifti- 
ness and steadiness, and what a salutary check it might impose upon early 
marriages. Thereis no necessity for landowners to “ cut their estates to 
ribbons,” as we have heard it remarked, in order to supply this want. 
Half a dozen small farms out of every thousand acres would probably 
be sufficient. And common justice as well as good policy requires some- 
thing of the kind. The peasantry, in innumerable instances, have never 
been compensated for the loss of their common rights, which were just 
as much their own as the manorial rights of the lord ; for if the former 
had ceased to do service in return for them, so had the latter. And the 
statute of Elizabeth was allowed to become a dead letter, not because it 
was erroneous, but because it had become impracticable. 
The allotment system commenced about eighty years ago was a 
praiseworthy attempt to repair some part of the injustice which. had been 
done by the enclosure acts. Mind, we do not mean to say that the old 
wastes and commons were unmixed benefits to the peasantry. They 
fostered a predatory and vagabond population, of which Black Giles, in 
Hannah More’s fascinating tale, was an excellent specimen. But for all 
that they were a great assistance to the honest poor aswell. In a cottage, 
moreover, with a breezy common at its back, the labourer did not feel so 
pent up, ‘‘cribbed, cabined, and confined,’ as he must necessarily feel in 
many of our village streets ; he had breathing room and elbow room, and 
his children could roll about among the furze in perfect security. Cobbett 
has noticed the superior comfort of those cottagers who lived in a wood- 
land district. All these privileges, such as they were, have been gradually 
curtailed, till they have become quite an exceptional feature of English 
peasant life. And if only asa tardy reparation for the loss sustained, so 
the allotment system deserves our warmest support and encouragement. 
But we must here observe that those speakers and writers of the present 
day who treat the system as a novelty fall into a great error. It was 
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introduced, as we have already stated, towards the end of the last century. 
Fifty years ago the clergy had begun to take it up, in the face of consider- 
able opposition from the farmer and landowners. Five and twenty years 
ago its merits were acknowledged. Since then it has become compara- 
tively common; and in those counties where cottage gardens are in- 
frequent, aJl but universal. It is, therefore, no untried experiment, but a 
system which has been well tested, and the wang of which is now 
thoroughly understood. 

The exact quantity of land of which each allotment should consist 
will vary with circumstances; from one to two roods seems about the 
average extent. But one rule may be laid down as of universal applica- 
tion: the quantity must never be such as to convert the allotment into a 
small farm. The allotment is intended for the labourer while he continues 
a labourer, the small farm awaits him when he has emerged from that 
condition. To confound the two together is to destroy the benefits of 
both. The allotment must be no more than the labourer can cultivate 
well, and cultivate in his leisure hours. If he tries to do more he will do 
justice neither to his own land nor to his master’s. He will lose money 
by the one and lose credit with the other. And we need not ask if such 
be the high road towards attaining the object of his ambition—a small 
farm of his own. The situation of allotment grounds is, of course, 
another most important point. They should lie as close as possible to 
the village, and this for two reasons: in the first place, they should be 
within such distance of the labourer’s cottage as to enable him to reach 
them easily after his day’s work. In the second place, when they lie at 
any distance from the village they are too apt to become an excuse for 
prowling and idling about, and, perhaps, may put into a lad’s head the 
first thought of poaching. On the other hand, fields which lie close 
alongside of the homesteads are, of course, more valuable than fields 
which lie further off; and cannot be let out in allotments at the same 
rent. And this brings us to the third condition of a sound allotment 
system ; the person from whom they should be rented, or rather the per- 
son from whom they should not be rented. And that is the farmer. He is 
too apt to charge an exorbitant price for the accommodation, and nothing 
seems more generally agreed upon than this—that allotment grounds 
should always be held either of the vicar or the squire. 

The profit on a rood of ground is said to be about five pounds a year ; 
no inconsiderable addition to a labourer’s income; and this must be 
taken into account when we consider his status as a whole, though it forms 
no part of the wages which he gets as a labourer. But, on the whole, 
we are inclined to think that the moral effect of the system is more than 
its pecuniary benefit. It has not led to the evils which were predicted of 
it, such as stealing seed, straw, or potatoes, nor to perpetual arrears of 
rent: on the other hand, the plot of ground which they cultivate is a 
source of common interest to the whole family, and the pride they take in 
it sheds a humanising influence on the otherwise cheerless tenor of 
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their lives. That the garden is a formidable rival to the public-house, is 
a point in its favour which none can be so ignorant as to question; 
while the dread of losing it by misconduct has been found to convert the 
most lawless population to habits of industry and order. — 

It is the practice in some parts of England to let out to the agricultural 
labourer as much as from fifteen to twenty acres of grass for cow-keep. 
Ten, however, are considered to be quite enough. The wife looks after 
the cows while the husband does his daily work; and, of course, where 
the nature of the country admits of this being done, the benefit to the 
labourer is prodigious. But it can never be generally adopted. Another 
practice, which seems confined to particular localities, though not by the 
same natural necessity—is to allow the labourer’s cow the run of its 
teeth upon the farm, the owner paying ‘so much a week for the accommo- 
dation. Excellent customs, no doubt, both of them, in their way ; only 
that way can never be the common way. 

Another plan for restoring to the peasantry that personal connexion 
with the soil which, though certainly not destroyed, has doubtless been 
considerably impaired, is the so-called'co-operative system. This, how- 
ever, must be allowed as yet to be an experiment. The principle is a 
very simple one. A farm is rented and cultivated by a company, the 
shares in which are held by agricultural labourers, who elect their own 
manager and directors, and annually divide the profits. The earliest asso- 
ciation of this kind was formed at Assington in Suffolk by Mr. Gurdon, the 
owner of the parish. Others very likely are in existence, of which we 
are as yet uninformed. We suspect at Assington, indeed, that the 
profits are slightly overrated. Be the exact amount of profit what it 
may, however, there seems no reason to doubt that the co-operative 
farm is a pecuniary success, and that it does hold out to the labourer 
amore accessible investment for his savings than a small farm. The 
villagers at Assington profess to think that, after the borrowed capital, 
on which the association started, has been repaid, the value of each share 
will be a livelihood to the shareholder. And it is obvious that a share in 
a co-operative society is much more easily obtained than a small farm. 
Like the allotment system, it can be made conducive to morality by rules 
which visit offences of a certain grade with forfeiture of shares (we are 
speaking of course only of co-operative farms which are rented, not of those 
which may be owned, by the shareholders), and it likewise holds out that 
prospect of independence, and of a provision in old age for which it is 
only rational to suppose that the agricultural labourer, like everybody else, 
should long. Likewise, “if widely adopted,” says one witness, ‘‘ it would 
greatly diminish the poor rates.”” Doubtless: but we are only considering 
it in these pages as a system which hasa claim to be widely adopted. It 
can make no impression on the condition of the labourer in general unless 
widely adopted. And we must consider both its good and its bad points 
on the hypothesis that it is to be widely adopted. The Bishop of Man- 
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chester* seems rather inclined to limit himself to the good that it would do 
if widely adopted, and the evil it would not do if only partially adopted. 
But this process, of course, is inadmissible. The objections raised 
to the system by the clergyman and by one of the largest farmers 
in the parish, were that “ if widely adopted ” it would extinguish the race 
of tenant farmers; and that the extinction of the race of tenant farmers 
would leave a gap in our rural system, which the peasantry could never 
fill. Yes—but says the Bishop of Manchester—this is all very well in 
theory, but practically itis futile—for the system never would be generally 
adopted. Then away at once flies the argument in its favour based on the 
reduction of rates. Where it is to reduce rates it is to be widely adopted. 
Where it is not to extinguish tenant farmers, it is to be only partially 
adopted. That is the Bishop’s mode of argument. Again, when he says, - 
‘‘Jandlords would never retrace their steps and break up their estates into 
these small holdings,” we can only reply, two or three hundred acres is 
not a small holding. We are inclined to agree with the two witnesses, 
Mr. Maude and Mr. Hedges, that the effect of the system, if generally in- 
troduced, would be pernicious. And even if we laid less stress than they did, 
which we do not, on the preservation of the tenant farmer, we do not see 
that the intrinsic merits of the system are enough to compensate for the 
loss of even a less valuable member of society. The co-operative farm at 
Assington, at all events, is a purely commercial concern. The share- 
holders do not cultivate it. They remain what they were—day-labourers, 
and receive their dividends just as they would if their money were invested 
in the shoe trade. This is a totally different thing from a man having a 
farm of his own, on which he watches every year the fruits of his own 
individual energies expand andripen. It does not do for the peasant even 
what the allotment system does for him; it does not make him a tiller of 
the earth on his own account. As a tributary aid in stimulating the 
labourer to better habits, and as a resource in particular localities, under 
favourable circumstances the system may do a great dealof good. But 
it can only be subordinate to other and larger views now afoot for the 
regeneration of the labourer. 

We have as little faith in a general system of peasant farmers or 
peasant proprietors as in a general system of co-operative farms. But we 
have great faith in a judicious intermingling of a few small farms among 
the big ones. The controversy between la petite culture and la grande we 
take to be an exhausted one. In American language, it is played out. 
With that self-supporting class of disputants who habitually reject the 
evidence of the senses, and sustain their own theories on their own moral 
consciousness, we cannot undertake to cope. But for all such common- 
place persons as are not above being guided by the results of observation 
and inquiry, we have the distinct assurance that the preponderance of 





* Report, p. 48, 
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evidence against the pecuniary results of petty culture is simply over- 
whelming. In fact, so strongly have some even of its advocates felt this 
that they have begun to fall back on its moral attributes ; though there, we 
think, the answer to them will be found still more triumphant. We are 
told that more beasts per acre are fed on the small farms of Belgium 
than on the large farms in England ; and what do we find? Why that 
our informant has included in his estimate the animals kept for draught 
purposes, which in Belgium, of course, find employment for immense 
numbers. ‘The next thing we discover is that he has omitted to make 
any comparison between the number of sheep per acre fed in England 
and in Belgium ; the fact being that we have 35,000,000 of sheep to 
their half million. Taking the meat supply as a whole, Mr. J. Howard, 
who must be allowed to be an unprejudiced authority if anyone is, calcu- 
lates it at 98 lbs. an acre in Belgium as against 148 Ibs. in England: 
nor has anyone that we know of as yet contradicted his assertion. Or, 
again we are told of the great productiveness of spade husbandry, and the 
large crops produced on these diminutive farms. And what do we find ? 
Why, that on a farm of ten acres in France thirty bushels of wheat is 
considered an excellent crop, that in Prussia ten bushels an acre is the 
average yield ; that in Flanders farms of twenty acres produce more than 
farms of ten; farms of fifty more than farms of twenty: and that the 
prizes for cultivation given by the Flemish Agricultural Society are 
carried off by large farmers. A distinguished French professor of 
agriculture calculates, that England, in proportion to the land under cul- 
tivation, produces twice the quantity of corn that France does, and nearly 
twice the quantity of meat. The causes of this difference lie upon the 
surface, if men are not too proud to be influenced by such commonplace 
phenomena. Without capital the farmer can neither farm highly nor 
afford to grow any crops but such as can immediately be taken to market 
and sold. Thus it is corn, corn, corn, over and over again, till the soil is 
exhausted, while expensive restorative manures are entirely beyond his 
reach. Or we are told of the comfort and prosperity of the peasant 
farmer, and what do we find? Why that the peasant farmers who are 
comfortable and prosperous are in reality not farmers but market gar- 
deners. A farm of ten acres, in the neighbourhood of a large town— 
Brussels, for instance—answers very well. But what is the farmer's 
mainstay ? Fruit, vegetables, and poultry. This was the information 
given to Mr. Howard by a farmer in the neighbourhood of Brussels, and 
it is confirmed by abundance of other testimony. Cottiers work for the 
larger farmers as day labourers, nor is their physical condition one whit 
superior to that of the English agricultural labourer. In the country 
where petty culture is seen to the greatest advantage, and in the 
representative district of that country, it is found that the average 
cash earnings of a ten-acre farmer, after paying his rent, and allowing 
for the food he has taken off his land—the food in question consisting 
of bread, buttermilk and potatoes—amount to 27/, 4s. : that sum is what 
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he has left wherewith to find himself and his family in every other neces- 
sary of life. 

We have said nothing yet of peasant proprietors as distinct from 
peasant farmers, because the question of peasant proprietorship, though 
in near propinquity to the question of the agricultural labourer, has not 
yet mixed itself up with it, and we wish to confine ourselves as strictly as 
possible to the particular thesis we have set before ourselves. It may 
be sufficient, therefore, to say that if the reader will consult the Reports 
of the Commissioners to which we have referred so often, the Journals of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, the Farmer's Magazine, the writings of 
De Veelcher, M. Laveleye, and M. Lavergne, and we would add also 
the publications of the Cobden Club, he will find abundant reason for con- 
cluding that peasant proprietorship is, both at home and abroad, a failure. 
The ‘‘ statesmen”’ of the northern counties are ‘‘ without either capital or 
skill, and deficient in the spirit and enterprise which agriculture requires— 
the land, generally undrained, is prolific of rushes, and the whole appear- 
ance of the property denotes poverty, slovenliness, and neglect’’ (Mr. 
Tremenheere). These are the men who, in 1857, were cited by Mr. Mill 
as living proofs of the value ofa peasant proprietary. In the fen districts 
of Lincolnshire, where we have an exceptionally fertile soil, which repays 
garden cultivation, and little properties within the power of one man and 
his family to cultivate, we find a class of freeholder whose ‘‘ children are 
worked earlier and have less schooling than those of hired labourers ; a class 
in many cases very little raised above the hired labourer, and more hardly 
worked, and less well fed and housed” (Mr. Stanhope). Mr. Laveleye 
tells us that it is the misfortune of France, Holland, and Belgium that 
they have the system of husbandry and land tenure which prevails there. 
The social conditions of England make a better system possible. ‘To 
introduce the foreign system into England because it flourishes abroad 
would be in his eyes to throw away the favours of fortune, to abdicate our 
own superiority, and to commit a mistake analogous to that which would 
solve the perplexities of civilisation by a return to barbarism.” * Mr, 
Lavergne tells substantially the same story. The peasant proprietors in 
France are gradually being absorbed. They cannot hold theirown. The 
conditions of property in England are more favourable to agriculture than 
those of France.t And the most prosperous parts of France are those in 
which the territorial condition most nearly resembles those of England.t 
To this may be added the more recent testimony of M. Le Play, which 
appeared in The Times on the 27th of January last. 

The champions of the peasant farmer either as tenant or proprietor 
have begun to show signs of giving way to the immense mass of evidence 
arrayed against the material superiority of the system. But they fall 
back upon the moral. There is the “‘ dignity of independence ;”’ but the 





* Agricultural Labourer, p. 200. 
¢ Rural Economy of Great Britain, 
t Economie Rurale de la France. 
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same argument would go to show that savage life is preferable to civilised. 
And what we have to consider is this, that the peasantry are not the 
nation. Even if the savage independence here spoken of were good for 
the peasantry as a class, it would not be good for the entire nation. That 
the nation would ever consent to see the productive powers of the soil 
comparatively wasted in order that a single class might lead a life of bar- 
barous independence in the midst of dependency, is too ridiculous to need 
a second thought. Besides, if we come to moral considerations, our con- 
tention is that they preponderate greatly in favour of the existing system. 

We have several times in the course of this article alluded to other 
considerations besides commercial ones as having a title to be heard in 
the question of the Agricultural Labourer. The whole rural system of 
England is a very complex one: and neither now, nor at any previous 
period, have the owners of land as a rule regarded the possession of it as a 
source only of pecuniaryincome. ‘The conditions of rural life are favour- 
able to the growth of certain moral relationships which it is almostimpossible 
to cultivate in large cities. All that softens and humanises the necessary 
business connection between man and man, and between master and ser- 
vant finds its most congenial atmosphere in country life. And the question 
is how much is this feature of our rural economy worth to the nation at 
large : how much does it contribute directly or indirectly to the general 
welfare? Ifthe national character is part of the national capital, nothing 
which effects that can be without its influence on our material prosperity. 
And through that medium those features of our agricultural system which 
may seem at first sight to be obstacles to material development may be 
found in the long run its most effective agents. It is by no means certain 
therefore that even if a system of either peasant proprietor or peasant 
farmer could be proved to be more immediately productive than the ex- 
isting system, the latter would at once stand condemned. As that, how- 
ever, cannot be proved, we may drop the comparison. 

Moreover, in the existing gradation of proprietor, farmer, and peasant, 
we see the last remnant in England of that social ‘‘ order” to which un- 
questionably we are indebted for much of our national greatness. They 
constitute a compact social trierarchy complete within itself, and knit to- 
gether by bonds which have vanished from commercial life, bonds of 
ancient kindness and traditional loyalty ; and forming a link between the 
past and the present which none but a very blind utilitarian, or a very 
fanatical democrat, could wish to snap asunder. The presence of this 
system in the centre of our modern society amid conditions so unlike its 
own, cannot fail, in our opinion, to exercise a most benignant influence. It 
leavens the whole mass: and amid the turmoil, the hardness, and the 
grinding competition of commercial business keeps alive those softer and 
sweeter elements of national life which are as essential to perfect great- 
ness as gentleness to perfect courage. In a paper which has been treating 
necessarily of the pecuniary aspects of the agricultural question,we may have 
seemed at times forgetful of its other aspect. But all that we have written 
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on the subject, more particularly on the question of tenant right, has been 
written with a mental reservation of all such rights as are essential to the 
integrity of our existing territorial system. We do not believe that such 
a measure as we have here described would exercise any detrimental effect 
upon it. We think it might liberate a great deal of imprisoned capital, 
and so increase the profits of the farmer as to raise the wages of the 
labourer to as high a point as the unionists themselves have asked. In 
that event the worst paid labourers might be as well off as the best are 
now, and the whole of the better paid class as well off as a few are 
now. As in this case more money would be saved, more small farms 
would be required ; and we could wish to see every great proprietor follow 
the example of Lord Lichfield, who sets aside a part of his estate for cottier 
farms to reward the most deserving of his labourers in their declining 
years. With these two systems working harmoniously together, the poor 
rates would rapidly decrease; out-door relief might be abolished; and 
with the comfortable cottage which the labourer could now afford, the 
public-house would lose half its attractions and the poaching gang its best 
recruiting field. And should we find even then that the pauperised residuum 
was not absorbed, and that we had as a last resource to fall back on emi- 
gration, we should at least feel that the English peasant had not been 
driven from his native land ‘till its inability to support him had been 
clearly demonstrated. 

It should be added, perhaps, in conclusion, what is stated by persons 
whose evidence jcannot summarily be refuted, that the agricultural la- 
bourer is beginning to be of opinion that comparatively low wages in a 
well-ordered country village are better worth having than higher ones in 
a manufacturing town. ‘The social advantages of the one are beginning 
to preponderate over the material advantages of the other. If this is so 
— if the agricultural labourer really does feel this—the question we have 
here been considering is lightened of half its difficulties. Assertions of 
this nature, however, must be received with extreme caution ; for we 
know no one whose esoteric views it is so difficult to get at as the ordinary 
English peasant. We record the statement for what it is worth. But it 
is obvious that village life admits of-an amount of personal intercourse 
between rich and poor to which the city is a stranger. 
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We are satisfied that Peter Vidal has been confounded with his father and 
his son, who were troubadours as well as himself, and credited with poems * 
that he never wrote, and with a length of life that he did not enjoy. His 
was one of those ardent natures that are rapidly exhausted. All the deeds 
recorded of him occurred between 1185 and the close of the century, and 
there is good reason to believe that he died about the time of the capture 
of Constantinople by the Franks. We may, therefore, conclude that his 
birth could hardly have happened earlier than 1165. 

Nobody could write more brilliantly or act more absurdly than Vidal. 
In song he had few equals, in conduct he was the creature of impulse and 
the slave of inordinate vanity. So addicted was he to outrageous vaunting 
that it became customary to remark of every Parolles,—“‘ He lies like Peter 
Vidal.” And yet he was so frank, so generous, so perfectly harmless, and 
intellectually so gifted, that he was a general favourite. We must not 
forget to add that he was an accomplished musician, and that he possessed 
an exquisite voice. His person has not been described: perhaps it is as 
well. In the twelfth century—that is, had he been born a Provencal— 
Goldsmith would have been a Vidal, and in no respect did poor Noll’s 
exterior correspond with the ideal that fancy loves to form of a favourite 
singer. 

Vidal achieved renown with extraordinary rapidity. This was owing 
in some measure to the quality of his verses, but still more to his freaks. 
In those days practical joking was carried to an extreme that we can hardly 
understand ; and Vidal’s character, rendering him the dupe of every 
practical joker, we find him from one end of his career to the other 
figuring as the victim of intensely ludicrous “sells.” It is thus that he 
makes his first appearance in story. 

On the banks of the Ariege dwelt a husband so jealous and vindictive 
that gallant could undertake no more perilous enterprise than to go 
a-wooing to the very pretty wife of Guillems of Castenet. By playing on 
Vidal’s vanity some of his reckless acquaintances managed to stimulate 
him to beard this grim old lion in his den. Making his way to Castenet he 
demanded the hospitality of its lord as a troubadour. ‘ Troubadour,” 
muttered Guillems, eyeing his visitor suspiciously and summoning a score 
or so of serving men, ‘I'll soon prove that. Here,” <aid he to his 
retainers, ‘‘ carry me this fellow to the well yonder and t'e him in one of 














































* Vidal’s father, a wealthy tanner of Toulouse, was merely an amateur singer. 
The third Vidal, like the second, was a professional-troubedour. 
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the buckets.” The thing was done in a twinkling. ‘ Now friend,” said 
Guillems to Vidal, ‘I mean to have you ducked twixt this and noon. 
By that time you must compose a song, and thus show that you really _ 
are what you say ; or’’—here he swore a great oath—‘‘I cut the rope 
and let you go to the fiend!’ The vassals turned the winch with a will, 
sousing Peter through some twenty feet of twilight into the water, and 
then lifting him all dripping until his nose reached the level of the castle 
yard. Much did the sufferer execrate and threat and splutter, and loudly 
did the spectators laugh. This went on for half an hour or more, until 
the baron became impatient. ‘‘ Halloo, down there!” roared he to Vidal, 
who was just visible above the water ; ‘‘ how about that sonnet ?”’ There 
was a ring of grim satisfaction in the query, for the lord of Castenet had 
made up his mind that his visitor was an impostor—a disguised wooer in 
fact—and, therefore, fully worthy of the fate he had in store for him. 
Great then was his surprise when the following lines rolled up from the 
well :— 


Work on, proud knight, your tyrant will ! 
But know that useless your abuse is ; 
Yon winch is not Parnassus hill, 
Nor this the fountain of the Muses, 
But though Pegasus were this string, 
And you up yonder an Apollo ; 
Rather than ope my lips to sing, 
; Your purpose fell I’d bid you follow ! 


That he had made a mistake the knight was fairly convinced. Nor 
could he help admiring the ingenuity with which Vidal contrived to prove 
his claim to the title of troubadour while affecting to refuse. So he 
hastened to terminate the suspense of his visitor and to make amends for 
his harshness.* Vidal returned in high spirits to Toulouse, where he 
vaunted without stint, and circulated a canzon in which he credited himself 
with complete success during his visit to the jealous knight. This piece 
of impudence soon met with its reward. While proceeding to what he 
was led to believe an assignation, he fell into the hands of the offended 
husband ; and had he been a man of solid character it would have gone 
hard with him. But not even Guillems of Castenet could think seriously 
of slaying ‘‘ such a fool as lying Peter ;” so, after terrifying him to any 
extent, the irate baron contented himself with what most people considered 
avery proper piece of vengeance. He slit the lying tongue with his 
dagger, and then dismissed its owner. 

Vidal was only too glad to escape thus, for in those days mutilation 
was practised to a frightful extent by the private avenger as well as by the 
public executioner.t Toulouse contained skilful medicos, one of whom 





* A story not unlike the above is told by Wood of two Oxford students. 

t Not many years before a minstrel published some verses reflecting rather severely 
on the first monarch of the Plantagenet line. Henry II. hunted him vindictively from 
one castle to another, until he got him within his grip; he then put out his eyes, 
The minstrel, in despair, refused all sustenance, and died thus. 
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We are satisfied that Peter Vidal has been confounded with his father and 
his son, who were troubadours as well as himself, and credited with poems * 
that he never wrote, and with a length of life that he did not enjoy. His 
was one of those ardent natures that are rapidly exhausted. All the deeds: 
recorded of him occurred between 1185 and the close of the century, and 
there is good reason to believe that he died about the time of the capture 
of Constantinople by the Franks. We may, therefore, conclude that his 
birth could hardly have happened earlier than 1165. 

Nobody could write more brilliantly or act more absurdly than Vidal. 
In song he had few equals, in conduct he was the creature of impulse and 
the slave of inordinate vanity. So addicted was he to outrageous vaunting 
that it became customary to remark of every Parolles,—*‘ He lies like Peter 
Vidal.” And yet he was so frank, so generous, so perfectly harmless, and 
intellectually so gifted, that he was a general favourite. We must not 
forget to add that he was an accomplished musician, and that he possessed 
an exquisite voice. His person has not been described: perhaps it is as 
well. In the twelfth century—that is, had he been born a Provencal— 
Goldsmith would have been a Vidal, and in no respect did poor Noll’s 
exterior correspond with the ideal that fancy loves to form of a favourite 
singer. 

Vidal achieved renown with extraordinary rapidity. This was owing 
in some measure to the quality of his verses, but still more to his freaks. 
In those days practical joking was carried to an extreme that we can hardly 
understand ; and Vidal’s character, rendering him the dupe of every 
practical joker, we find him from one end of his career to the other 
figuring as the victim of intensely ludicrous “sells.” It is thus that he 
makes his first appearance in story. 

On the banks of the Ariege dwelt a husband so jealous and vindictive 
that gallant could undertake no more perilous enterprise than to go 
a-wooing to the very pretty wife of Guillems of Castenet. By playing on 
Vidal’s vanity some of his reckless acquaintances managed to stimulate 
him to beard this grim old lion in hisden. Making his way to Castenet he 
demanded the hospitality of its lord as a troubadour. ‘ Troubadour,”’ 
muttered Guillems, eyeing his visitor suspiciously and summoning a score 
or so of serving men, ‘I'll soon prove that. Here,” said he to his 
retainers, ‘ carry me this fellow to the well yonder and t’e him in one of 





* Vidal’s father, a wealthy tanner of Toulouse, was merely an amateur singer. 
The third Vidal, like the second, was a professional troubsdour. 
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the buckets.” The thing was done in a twinkling. ‘ Now friend,” said 
Guillems to Vidal, ‘I mean to have you ducked twixt this and noon. 
By that time you must compose a song, and thus show that you really | 
are what you say ; or’’—here he swore a great oath—‘‘I cut the rope 
and let you go to the fiend!” The vassals turned the winch with a will, 
sousing Peter through some twenty feet of twilight into the water, and 
then lifting him all dripping until his nose reached the level of the castle 
yard. Much did the sufferer execrate and threat and splutter, and loudly 
did the spectators laugh. This went on for half an hour or more, until 
the baron became impatient. ‘‘ Halloo, down there!” roared he to Vidal, 
who was just visible above the water ; ‘‘ how about that sonnet ?’”’ There 
was a ring of grim satisfaction in the query, for the lord of Castenet had 
made up his mind that his visitor was an impostor—a disguised wooer in 
fact—and, therefore, fully worthy of the fate he had in store for him. 
Great then was his surprise when the following lines rolled up from the 
well :— 


Work on, proud knight, your tyrant will ! 
But know that useless your abuse is ; 
Yon winch is not Parnassus hill, 
Nor this the fountain of the Muses, 
But though Pegasus were this string, 
And you up yonder an Apollo ; 
Rather than ope my lips to sing, 
‘ Your purpose fell I’d bid you follow! 


That he had made a mistake the knight was fairly convinced. Nor 
could he help admiring the ingenuity with which Vidal contrived to prove 
his claim to the title of troubadour while affecting to refuse. So he 
hastened to terminate the suspense of his visitor and to make amends for 
his harshness.* Vidal returned in high spirits to Toulouse, where he 
vaunted without stint, and circulated a canzon in which he credited himself 
with complete success during his visit to the jealous knight. This piece 
of impudence soon met with its reward. While proceeding to what he 
was led to believe an assignation, he fell into the hands of the offended 
husband ; and had he been a man of solid character it would have gone 
hard with him. But not even Guillems of Castenet could think seriously 
of slaying ‘‘ such a fool as lying Peter ;” so, after terrifying him to any 
extent, the irate baron contented himself with what most people considered 
avery proper piece of vengeance. He slit the lying tongue with his 
dagger, and then dismissed its owner. 

Vidal was only too glad to escape thus, for in those days mutilation 
was practised to a frightful extent by the private avenger as well as by the 
public executioner.t Toulouse contained skilful medicos, one of whom 





* A story not unlike the above is told by Wood of two Oxford students. 

+ Not many years before a minstrel published some verses reflecting rather severely 
on the first monarch of the Plantagenet line. Henry II. hunted him vindictively from 
one castle to another, until he got him within his grip; he then put out his eyes. 
The minstrel, in despair, refused all sustenance, and died thus. 
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found ‘small difficulty: in repairmg the damage. But the capital of 
Languedoc was no longer a residence ‘for our troubadour. His punish- 
ment was not less notorious than his offence; nobody thought it a bit too 
severe; he was berhymed and laughed at without mercy; and to escape 
the universal ridicule he emigrated. 

We next find him attached ‘to’the household of one of the greatest of 
the Provencal barons—Beraldo lord of Baux. This magnate was nearly 
allied to the reigning family ; he possessed vast estates, held quite a court 
of his own, and bore the title of Viscount of Marseilles—a title, we may 
observe, that was little more than nominal, for the Marseilles of seven 
hundred years ago was substantially a republic. Beraldo, who was jovial 
and generous and something of a troubadour also, was one of the many 
great ones who found it a pleasant thing to have jongleurs at command 
who could eulogize themselves and vituperate their neighbours in witty 
rhymes. Vidal, therefore, who was the wittiest of rhymers, became 
forthwith a prime favourite with Beraldo. Apartments were assigned 
him, and valets appointed to attend him ; he hada first-rate mount in the 
stable and an honoured seat at the board; finally, he was clad in all 
respects—and whether for banquet, chase, or tilt—precisely like his 
principal. Than the last the force of favour could no further go. To be 
apparalled and armed like the patron was the thing of all others most 
desired by the follower in the olden time. It was not, indeed, without 
its drawbacks ; when the lord went to battle his counterfeit presentments 
ran a good deal of risk, as it happened with those of Henry IV. at Shrews- 
bury and with those of Richmond at Bosworth. Nor were Peter and his 
fellows altogether exempt from such perils. They were expected to go to 
war, at least, as spectators, in order to be the better able to rehearse the 
feats of the champions. The last they sometimes did on the wrong side ; 
like the rhyming monk who accompanied Edward II. to Bannockburn, 
and who, being made prisoner, had to hymn the triumph of the Bruce 
by way of ransom. 

In his new sphere Vidal gathered glory and shame in full proportions. 
A principal scene of the former was the banquet-hall. There he displayed 
in all its brilliance his unrivalled talent as an improvisatore. It must be 
admitted that a medieval banquet was precisely the thing to excite such 
@ genius to unusual effort. And the south of France being then, perhaps, 
the most refined and luxurious quarter of Europe, it was there that such 
lords as Beraldo provided those feasts which Le Grand d’Aussy describes 
so well. We will suppose our readers present at such a banquet; that 
they have sufficiently admired the proportions of the apartment, and duly 
scrutinized the costumes, whose magnificence leaves modern competition 
so far in the rear; that they have partaken of a thousand delicacies of 
which our cookery has forgotten not merely the preparation but the very 
names ; that the close of the feast is-approaching ; that spiced wines and 
pastry in artistic forms are passing round ; and that the tumblers and the 
minor minstrels haye exhibited their respective accomplishments for the 
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delectation of the company. A cry—just such.a one as may be heard in 
a theatre of the present day—is now raised for an improvisation from the 
mighty master, Vidal. We cannot say that we care much for such 
offhand things ourselves, unless when they happen, as is sometimes the 
case, to be of the order of Sheridan’s witticisms, that is, carefully conned 
beforehand. Vidal was not of a character to take so much trouble, and, 
therefore, even his unpremeditated lyrics have no more than average 
merit. Such as they are, however, we feel bound to give a specimen. 
He obeys the call then, rises, takes a guitar from an attendant, and runs 
his fingers over the strings. At the sound conversation drops, even the 
whispers of flirtation* cease, and all is wrapt attention. He happens to 
be in a satiric mood, and his song is a succession of hits, under which a 
good many of the guests wince very perceptibly—a thing that, perhaps, 
renders this effort all the more acceptable to those who escape. In one 
point the piece is of value—it shows that Provencal society was not so 
very unlike our own as some would have us think. 


I hate who gives a scanty feast, 
The mind where envy rankles, 

A brawling monk, a smirking priest, 
And the maid who shows her ankles. 


The fool who dotes upon his wife, 
The churl whose wine’s diluted, 

The Puritan with joy at strife— 
May these three be well hooted ! 


Deep shame befall who wears a sword 
He never draws in fight, 

And be the huxter’s brat abhorred 
Who apes the airs of knight. 


Let scorn be hers who weds her groom, 
And his who weds his harlot, 

And may the gibbet be the doom 
Of rogues that strut in scarlet. 


Tumultuous applause follows, and when this subsides Vidal condescends 
to entertain the company with his last new servente. It is founded on 
the perilous position of the Christian kingdom in Palestine in the year 
1187, just before the news of the capture of Jerusalem arrived to startle 
the Western world ; and it is composed in reprehension of the indifference 
with which the European powers regard the crisis. 

Shame on the sensual German, too drunk to hear the call 

That rings for help across the wave, from Salem’s leaguered wall. 

Shame on the Flemish burghers, a dull and sordid race, 

Who ply the shuttle while the Turk defiles each holy place. 

Shame on the island princes who waste in sinful fray 

The blood and gold that might have swept the Pagan from his prey. 





* Doubtless, our readers will be glad to learn that this delightful art was already 
known and practised in the twelfth century. 
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Shame on the Butcher’s offspring, * the laggard in the fight, 

Who arms to do his neighbour wrong, but not his faith to right. 

Shame on the ancient dotard who only tells his beads, 

While Saladin a mighty host against King Baldwin leads. 

And shame on every singer whose verses will not aid 

To rouse the chiefs of Christendom unto a new Crusade. 
This piece excites unqualified enthusiasm, and the applause is renewed in 
thunderous form. Nor is the audience content with applauding. One 
throws a gold chain round the poet's neck, another forces a ring on his 
finger, a third clasps his embroidered sword-belt round his waist, and a 
fourth casts his mantle over his shoulders. Few of these gifts are retained 
by the poet ; most of them are ransomed by the givers at the close of the 
feast, and the remainder are entrusted, according to custom, to the safe 
keeping of an accommodating Hebrew or Cahorsine. 

We are now compelled, with much reluctance, to notice Vidal’s shame. 

A leading personage at the court of the Viscount was his brother, Hugues 
de Baux. This nobleman was the prime confidant of the poet, and a 
very Puck in the matter of practical joking. Never before had he possessed 
such a glorious subject for the exercise of the accomplishment in which 
he excelled. He manipulated Peter with consummate dexterity, and kept 
him perpetually involved in ridiculous scrapes without ever forfeiting his 
good opinion. The troubadour was notoriously addicted to the tender 
passion, and of this weakness Hugues was always taking advantage. Did 
a pretty lady happen to smile on the one, the other was sure to be at 
hand to swear that she was smitten, to urge a hundred things in proof 
thereof, and to press his friend to take his fortune at the flood—by which 
Messire Hugues meant the perpetration of some unmitigated piece of 
lunacy. Thus the poor fellow was kept pretty constantly employed in 
scaling walls, hiding behind tapestry, and walking of nights under hideous 
disguises—to his invariable and in most cases signal discomfiture. It is 
but right to state that Hugues was not alone in his benevolent efforts to 
befool Vidal. The ladies were just as much to blame. ‘‘ Each of them,” 
writes a gossiping contemporary, ‘‘ said all she could to please Peter, and 
promised him whatever he took it into his head to ask, without the 
smallest intention of keeping faith.” All this furnished high amusement 
to Beraldo and his friends, and doubtless would have continued to do so 
for an indefinite period, had not the inveterate joker thought fit at length 
to direct the amorous aspirations of the poet towards his sister-in-law, the 
Lady Adalais. We regret to state that the latter was quite aware of what 
was going forward, and that she condescended occasionally to assist in 
confirming her strange admirer in his folly. Vidal’s eccentricities now 
became supreme. Intoxicated beyond expression at the thought of being 
preferred by a princess, he worked himself into just such a passion as 





* Such was the origin of the Capets, according to medixval gossip. Hugh, the 
first of the family, is made by Dante (Purgatoric, xx. 52) to describe his descent ° 
thus— 

Figliuol fui d’ un beccajo di Parigi. 
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Cervantes assigns to his hero—of whom, indeed, Vidal seems to us the 
original. There was no end to the strange tasks which Hugues imposed 
on the poet in the name of the lady; and from none of these tasks did 
the poet dream for a moment of shrinking. At length the joker disguised 
a fellow-scapegrace as a wizard, and introduced him to Vidal. The latter 





in had made up his mind tv employ magic in securing the affections of the 
ne Viscountess, and the wizard pretended to gratify him. A great deal of 
Lis preliminary mummery was performed in secret, and the dupe agreed to 
a complete the incantation by riding an enormous boar three times round 
ed the outer wall of the castle in broad daylight. Here we may remind our 
he readers that the twelfth century was emphatically the era of magic; an 
fe era when it was universally trusted, dreaded, and invoked, and when no 
absurdity recommended in its name was too gross for acceptance. It was 
e. . anera, too, when—as may be gathered from the Decameron—it was not 
es at all uncommon for practical jokery, as in this instance, to deceive sim- 
a pletons under magical pretences. 
od Hughes took care that sufficient publicity should attend the exploit, 
h and spectators crowded to the scene as thick as bees in swarming time. 
nt The pig was muzzled to keep it from using its tusks, and to this muzzle a 
is string was attached,—a string which Vidal grasped by way of bridle when 
or he mounted. Here we pause a moment to admire him, which is but just, 
id seeing that a poet on a pig is something entirely unique in literary history. 
at That it will remain so we should not like to assert. Experience shows that 
of the freak of a great writer is contagious. And now that we have exhibited 
h the mediwval Vidal on a pig, there is no saying how soon the modern Vidals 
of may not take it into their heads to exhibit themselves likewise. 
n The boar commenced proceedings by fixing its feet firmly in the ground 
is and setting up an ear-splitting scream. After some twenty minutes spent 
is thus, somebody applied alighted brand to its tail, whereupon it dashed off 
0 at a furious pace, but in the wrong direction. The scamper was brought 
‘d up by a well-filled ditch, into which master piggy plunged, bearing Vidal 
d with him. Released from this predicament, the pair went through a 
e variety of curious evolutions. Sometimes both were sprawling together ; 
it sometimes Vidal was sprawling alone ; sometimes he was galloping after 
o the pig; and sometimes he was galloping on it, though seldom in the 


right direction. The quadruped, which had manifested throughout a 
vicious propensity for dashing headlong at every obstacle in the way, at 
t length charged a passing wain, and depositing the biped under the wheels, 


oF 


n made its escape to a neighbouring wood, whither the disgusted Vidal did 
7 not follow it. Thus ended the oddest attempt at bewitching a pretty lady 
¢ that has ever been recorded. 

s Before Beraldo and his family had ceased to laugh at Vidal’s race, the 
2 latter was ripe for an exploit of another kind. Hugues persuaded him 


that, all circumstances considered, he could do no better than steal a kiss 
from the Viscountess, and a kiss he resolved to steal. One morning, while 
prowling about the corridors, he saw the Viscount leaving his chamber, 


et 
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and he—who, be it remembered, was clad in similar fashion—stole quietly 
in. The Viscountess was in that delicious state which is neither sleeping 
nor waking, and in which we can shape our dreams just as we please. 
Kneeling by the bed, the audacious poet kissed her on the lips. ‘“‘ Feel- 
ing the kiss,” says the old Provencal storyteller, ‘‘and thinking it was 
Beraldo her husband, she raised herself on her elbow, and looking round, 
saw—that fool, Peter Vidal!” Jumping out of bed, she seized him by 
the ears, which, as a contemporary—Raymond de Miravals—remarks, 
were conveniently long, and bumped his head lustily against the wall, 
while she made the castle ring with her shrieks. ‘ Then,” says our 
authority, ‘‘came the damsels of the lady, as I have heard, and asked 
what all the uproar was about. And while Dame Adalais was explaining 
the matter to her handmaidens, who wondered much and loudly, Peter 
Vidal contrived to release his long ears and run away. Then the lady sent 
for her husband, and complained dolorously how Peter Vidal had kissed 
her. And the handmaidens complained also, speaking altogether, as is 
their wont, and making an exceeding great noise. But Beraldo, being a 
prudent man and a hearty, took the thing in jest, and began to laugh. 
And when he had laughed his fill, he wiped his eyes and reproved his 
wife, because she had made such a hubbub about the thing that the silly 
fellow had done. But all he could say failed to appease her, or to 
restrain her clamour, or the clamour of the handmaidens. Then Beraldo 
went out and thought no more about the thing. But Dame Adalais sen 
messengers in all directions to arrest Vidal, and menaced him very 
grievously. And when Vidal heard of these threats he was sore afraid, 
and hastening on board ship, he fled to Genoa.” 

Not considering himself safe in the city of St. George, Vidal continued 
his flight into Lombardy. During his wanderings he composed many 
sonnets, in which he deplored his exile from the “ light of his eyes” in 
very moving terms. These sonnets, however, formed only a portion of 
his literary labours. He addressed canzons to various Italian cities, 
abounding in political wisdom ; and he scattered serventes over Christen- 
dom, bewailing the recent capture of Jerusalem, and recommending the 
Crusade then in preparation. Nor, in spite of his devotion to the Vis- 
countess, did he neglect to practise an adage in which, as versified by 
Moore, we are told that— 


When we are far from the lips that we love, 
We have but to make love to the lips we are near. 


Thus he got up one very pretty flirtation with Donna Estefania, a lady of 
Turin ; and another, still prettier, with Rambauda of Biolh, who was the 
wife of a gentleman bearing the formidable name of Rostaala. From 
Rambauda he received a girdle—possibly as he had received the kiss— 
which he carefully preserved and often displayed as a trophy. 

Vidal reappeared at Genoa just as Richard of England touched at that 
port on his way to Palestine. Though the lion-hearted monarch had 
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already quite a troop of minstrels in his train, he was not the less eager 
to engage the world-renowned Vidal; and the latter, seeing that nothing 
better was likely to offer for the present, consented to accompany him. 
Before the fleet sailed he composed the following canzon, which he took 
care to transmit to Adelais :— 
Thy breeze is blowing on my cheeks, 
Oh land of lyre and lance : 
In every gush to me it speaks 
Of her I love, and France. 
*T was there I sang, and won renown ; 
*Twas there my heart I gave 
Unto the dame whose cruel frown 
Me forth an exile drave. 
How pleasant every breeze that leaves 
The land of lyre and lance— 
How welcome every voice that weaves 
A tale of Her and France. 


Why for the deed it bade me dare, 
Could not my love atone ? 
And wherefore does a form so fair 
So stern a spirit own ? 
Far better feel a Moslem blade, 
Than thus despairing pine ; 
So on my breast the cross I’ll braid, 
And hie to Palestine. 
Seek, song, with this my last farewell, 
The land of lyre and lance ; 
Nor to my lady fail to tell, 
I die for Her and France ! 
Concerning the concluding lines it may not be out of place to make one 
remark, It was the rule among the troubadours that every canzon should 
terminate as this one. Before closing, the poet invariably apostrophized 
his composition, sometimes in command, sometimes in entreaty, and some- 
times in expostulation. The Italians, who borrowed the canzon from the 
Provencals, borrowed also this method of closing it, which they termed the 
‘¢commiato.” Whether they considered that they acquired the right to 
call themselves the inventors of that for which they had found a name, 
we shall not pause to inquire. Such things, however, have happened. 
Among innumerable examples of the commiato in the Italian poets, 
perhaps we may be allowed to mention the concluding lines of Petrarch’s 
celebrated address to Rienzi, and also those of Dante’s beautiful canzon 


beginning— 


. Io miro i crespi e gli biondi capegli. 

As a crusader, Vidal’s versatile spirit adapted itself to its surroundings 
with only too much facility. ‘* Here,” says one of his medieval biographers, 
“he acted as madly as elsewhere. Filling his brain with chivalrous 
fancies, he fully believed himself a hero, and wished that others should 
believe it too.” He soon contrived to render his new mania sufficiently 
conspicuous. History tells how Cour de Lion quarrelled with the monarch 
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of Aphrodite’s favourite islk—a monarch who, by the way, was then in 
full and very successful rebellion against his liege lord, the Emperor 
Isaac Angelus. Nor does history omit to describe the victory of the 
Plantagenet, and how he fettered his captive with chains of silver—an 
honour of which the latter was hardly worthy. But neither historian nor 
biographer has thought it right to apprise us of the precise part taken in 
these events by our troubadour. Whatever that part might have been— 
whether he really charged with the men-at-arms, or, which is more pro- 
bable, whether he merely accompanied them in fancy—vVidal did not 
hesitate to appropriate all the glory of the triumph in his songs. Here is 
& specimen cf one :— 
Up with the Banners of Vidal! 
Loud let my trumpet be blown, 
A charge I prefer to a bridal, 
And a rattling fight to a throne. 
My eyes like twin comets are flashing ! 
I rush as a pike in a lake ! 
*Mid the ranks of the foe I go smashing, 
Just like a bull through a brake. 
Then up with the banners of Vidal ! 
Huzzah ! 


I’m Arthur, Sir Launcelot, Roland— 
Yea, all the Round Table in one. 
From Italy northward, to Poland, 
For fighting, like me ye’ll find none. 
My name causes armies to shiver, 
Beneath my fierce tread the earth quakes ! 
And the demi-god blows I deliver, 
Before me each obstacle breaks. 
Then sound ye the onset of Vidal! 
Huzzah ! 


The author continues his vaunts for another stanza :—‘ When clad in my 
white hauberk, and wielding my sword, I am resistless! Alone I dis- 
armed a hundred barons and captured as many more! Nor am I less 
formidable in the bower than in the battle. I woo but to win; and am 
the terror of the carpet-knight as well as of the seasoned warrior.” 

When Richard resumed his voyage to Palestine, Vidal did not accom- 
pany him. Perhaps the troubadour had seen enough of war ; perhaps he 
had contracted a brotherhood-in-arms with one of the officers left in 
garrison ; perhaps he was fascinated by the delightful clime, the luscious 
wines, and the charming women of the island. For one, or it might be 
for all, of these reasons he elected to remain behind. And certainly his 
comrades had no cause to regret his choice, that is, if they were partial 
to a hearty laugh. Here, as everywhere else, he became the willing dupe 
of the jokers, and made himself supremely ridiculous. He was introduced 
to a Greek woman of indifferent character, given to understand that she 
was the niece of the late emperor—that man of romantic fortunes, 
Andronicus—and the heir of the imperial crown, and—persuaded to marry 
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her! Then he delighted his mischievous friends by working himself up 
into the full belief that he really was a sovereign prince. He assumed 
the style and title of emperor, and never appeared in public without 
having a throne and other imperial insignia borne before him. The 
jokers hastened to conform to his lunacy. They published his proclama- 
tions, they placed heralds at his disposal, they surrounded him with pomp, 
and they pretended to be busy in preparing for the expedition that was to 
depose the usurper of his rights. The amusement occasioned by this 
stupendous folly was not confined to Cyprus. It was told all over 
Christendom, and heard of with peculiar interest in Provence. 

But this aside, his Provencal friends were not likely to forget him. 
Nor was he the man to allow himself to be readily forgotten. All through 
his exile he had never neglected an opportunity of keeping his name and 
deeds fresh in the memory of those at the court of Beraldo. Even in the 
midst of his dream of empire, he did not forget the preceding dream of 
love, but continued to compose passionate lyrics, which he transmitted to 
their subject, Dame Adalais, by the hands of the merchants, pilgrims, and 
crusaders, who maintained uninterrupted communication between the 
East and the West. Vidal's flight had caused a vacancy at Baux which 
could not be filled up. Beraldo, his brother Hugues, and many another 
who had laughed at his oddities and delighted in his really brilliant 
qualities, never ceased to sue for his pardon from the indignant lady, and 
at length obtained it. He was immediately apprised of the event in an 
epistle penned by Hugues, and despatched by a special messenger. 
** Come back as quick as you can,” advised the writer. ‘‘ Your lady has 
forgiven you. Further, she makes you a present of the kiss you stole, 
and—happy man !—she promises to give you another of her own free 
will the first time she and you happen to meet.” The closing line was a 
neat sample of Messire Hugues’ skill in the art of fabrication, but Vidal 
accepted it as truth, reading and re-reading until he became absolutely 
drunk with delight. His magnificent pretensions and warlike prepara- 
tions were at once and completely forgotten, and he took ship for 
Marseilles without pausing to bid his Greek wife adieu. During the 
voyage he vented his feelings in a score of joyous songs, of which we 
subjoin a short specimen. 

Visions of beauty round me throng— 

Each thought’s a flower, each breath a song. 
With hope my every fibre glows, 

My very blood in music flows. 


Her mantle Joy has round me cast, 
My lady-love relents at last. 


No grief has earth like that we prove 
When swept in wrath from those we love ; 
Nor does a bliss for mortals smile 

Like that—when fond hearts reconcile. 

I feel the bliss—I’ve felt the pain : 

Nor shall I tempt the last again. 
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The chroniclers say that Vidal met with a flattering reception at 
Baux ; that the day of his arrival was observed as a festival; that the 
Viscountess deigned to keep the promise that Hugues had made in her 
name ; and that the poet was restored to all his former favours with her- 
self and Beraldo. He did not abide long in Provence; nor during his 
stay there did he perpetrate any folly extravagant enough for special 
mention. Why he quitted Baux we are not informed, but within a few 
months of his return from the East we find him established on the banks 
of the Orbiel, in that quarter of Languedoc which is now known as the 
department of the Aude. Here he possessed an estate, and here he was 
as the centre of a crowd of poetic and frolicsome celebrities of both sexes, 
one of his nearest neighbours being the knightly singer, Raymond de 
Miravals, whose talents, eccentricities, and ludicrous mishaps were only 
inferior to his own. Another neighbour was the beautiful Loba de 
Penautier, wife of the wealthy lord of Cabaretz; and as Vidal could not 
dispense with a mistress, he condescended to fall in love with Loba. He 
had a good deal of rivalry to encounter. The lady counted many admirers, 
among them being the fascinating Miravals and the splendid Count of 
Foix. Peter, therefore, felt bound to distinguish himself in some way or 
other beyond his compeers, and, after much cogitation, he hit upon a plan 
thoroughly Vidalian. The name Loba meant she-wolf. So, in compli- 
ment to his mistress, Peter dubbed himself Lobs, or he-wolf, and gave 
out that he had been transformed into a loup-garou by the lady’s charms. 
To carry out the idea more fully, he clothed himself in the skin of a wolf, 
and employed the shepherds of Cabaretz to hunt him over their hills 
‘¢ with hound and horn,” as if he really were the wild beast that he pre- 
tended to be. The shepherds executed their part of the business with 
right goodwill, worrying him with their dogs and belabouring him with 
cudgels until he dropped exhausted. In this plight—covered with bruises 
and incapable of moving a limb—he was laid by his own direction at 
Loba’s door. She, adds the story-teller, did nothing but mock and laugh 
at him, while her other lover, Raymond de Miravals, immortalized the 
adventure, as Butler immortalized those of Hudibras. 

While Peter was still smarting from bruise and jibe and scorn—which 
were the only fruits of his freak—death deprived him of a patron and 
friend in Raymond V., Count of Toulouse. The troubadour displayed 
his grief with customary absurdity. He abandoned songs, allowed his 
beard to grow, shaved the heads of himself and his servants, and cut off 
the manes, tails, and ears of his horses. The men of the South laughed 
as usual, but they could not dispense with his lyrics. No less a personage 
than the King of Aragon considered it his duty to visit him, in order to 
rouse him out of his melancholy. This the king effected, and Peter, 
resuming all his former self, continued to amuse and edify his countrymen 
for seven or eight years more, During this period he wrote so well and 
acted so wildly that none but his intimates could believe that Vidal the 
Troubadour and ‘ Vidal the Fool’’ were the same individual. 
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The news of the capture of Byzantium by the heroes of what is called 
the Fourth Crusade revived his Cyprian dream of empire. The moment 
he was apprised of Dandola’s achievement, he hurried to the Golden Horn 
in his usual headlong way, meaning to prefer his claims to the vacant 
throne. He died before he could excite the risibility of the Crusaders ; 
but whether during the voyage or directly after landing cannot be 
ascertained. 

Characteristic in all things, Vidal’s very last composition, an un- 
conscious satire on his whole life, was a treatise entitled, La Manyera de 
Retirar su Lengua—the method of holding one’s tongue. And his epitaph, 
penned by Raymond Miravals, was of a piece therewith. 


Shall never more the Master’s skill 
Delight the festive throng. 

The fertile brain, alas, is still, 
And mute the silver tongue ! 


Far from the Land of Song he lies 
Beyond the sullen wave : 

A stranger’s hands have closed his eyes, 
And laid him in his grave. 


I'll weep that none who loved him, there 
Could smooth his dying bed ; 

I'll weep the loss we have to bear, 
Since such a soul is fled ! 


But no—the dirge I will not raise, 
Nor garb funereal don! 

The bard is living in his lays; 
’Tis but the fool that’s gone. 
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Tue last days of the International Exhibition in Paris were enlivened by 
the ascensions of a captive balloon in the Avenue Suffren, near the Champ 
de Mars. The French, as a people, have always taken an eager pleasure 
in all that concerned aecrostatics. A book published in France in 1804, 
Paris in Miniature, attributes this airy taste to their natural and national 
levity ; but without going so far for an explanation, it would perhaps be 
more fair to remark that balloons were first invented in France, and that 
the interest taken in them by the French public is quite explicable by the 
concern which all inventors must feel in the progress and developments of 
their own inventions. The affection of the Parisians for aerial voyages 
had, however, been hitherto rather of a platonic kind. The announce- 
ment that a balloon would ascend from the Hippodrome, the Champ de 
Mars, or the Esplanade of the Invalides was always sure at any time, 
and no matter how often the advertisement was repeated, to draw crowds; 
hats too and pocket-handkerchiefs were sure to be waved when the cables 
were loosed ; but here the public enthusiasm generally ended, and the 
choice spirits who consented to entrust their lives and limbs to the weak- 
looking cars were for the most part few and far between. Perhaps the 
enormous fare of a trip to the clouds had something to do with this. 
The cost of ascension in one of Godard’s or Nadar’s balloons was a 
thousand francs, 40/. English! and forty pounds is a large sum fora 
voyage of which the dangers are certain, but the advantages decidedly 
open to question. There was nothing very encouraging either in those 
bulletins which the aeronauts invariably issue at the end of their journeys. 
Unlike, in this respect, to the directors of railways, who would be delighted, 
if they could, to hush up all the accidents that take place on their lines, 
the proprietors of balloons evince a naive good faith in all their proceed- 
ings. They note with scrupulous exactitude the bruised shins, the 
bumps, the sprained ankles, and the influenzas incurred by their pas- 
sengers, and, for the edification of the public, proclaim these mishaps in 
the columns of The Times and the Moniteur Universel. When a balloon 
returns to earth with nothing but half its instruments broken, the hats of 
two scientific gentlemen crushed flat, and the collar bone of a third put 
out, the voyage is pronounced to have been ‘‘ good,” and the descent 
‘* excellent ;”’ if the whole party reach the ground after having merely 
raked off the roof of a cottage with the barb of their anchor, or sent a 
few bags of ballast through the glass top of a conservatory, the whole 
thing has been a success, and the report says: ‘‘ Came down without 
accident.” 
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Without being cowards, the Parisians might be pardoned under such 
circumstances for feeling more at ease on their boulevards than risking 
their necks in company at the rate of a thousand francs a head; and the 
“ Géant ” and the “‘ Godard ” in their most famous excursions rarely took 
up more than eight or ten passengers, their average number being six or 
five. 

The case has been very different, however, with the balloon of the 
Avenue Sufiren, the first, we believe, that has ever put aerial trips within 
the reach of ordinary purses and ordinary courages. The cost of ascen- 
sion was twenty francs, and although this sum entitled one to no more 
than a five minutes voyage, yet the car rarely went up without its full 
complement of a score or two dozen passengers. It is true there were no 
dangers here. The balloon, an immense brown silk globe of twenty-one 
metres diameter was hell in by a cable of three hundred metres (1200 
feet) length and weighing nine hundred kilogrammes (1800 Ibs. English). 
This cable was wound round a windlass turned by a powerful steam 
machine of 50-horse power which prevented it from unrolling itself too 
abruptly ; nevertheless the ascensions were extremely rapid ; the balloon, 
filled with hydrogen pure instead of common gas, did not take a minute 
to run out the whole length of its tether, and had it been allowed to go 
free it would have shot up and been out of sight in less time than it takes 
to count a hundred. 

The sensation experienced in rising is of a very exuberant kind. There 
is something almost intoxicating in that prodigious flight into the cold, pure 
air, some nine hundred feet above the highest trees and monuments ; one’s 
pulse beats faster by twenty to thirty throbs a minute, and it is with 
real regret that one feels the balloon come to a standstill; four out of 
every five people who ascend find themselves wishing that the cable 
would break, and this, be it observed, is a purely physical sensation, 
quite independent of the enthusiasm caused by the magnificent panorama 
beneath one. For this reason we should not recommend balloon riding 
to everyone; with women of nervous organisation the excitement might 
very well produce hysterics, and men of weak temperament have been 
known to be seized with that strange impulse which prompts one, upon 
the border of a precipice, to throw oneself down. If this impulse is not 
irresistible, it is yet sufficiently strong to trouble one’s mind in a very 
high degree. A German chemist of great learning, and of well-tried 
personal courage, who had ventured upon a scientific ascension from 
Brussels, a few years ago, lost his head completely when he had got out 
of sight of land, and screamed hideously for a whole minute ; his com- 
panions contrived to tranquillise him; but the shock had been very 
severe, and we have little doubt that from that day he has fought shy of 
balloons. 

We have said that balloons were invented in France. It is to the 
brothers Montgolfier that the discovery is attributed ; but this, it must be 
added, is only the common version, and it is not surprising that in these 
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days of pretentious erudition the claims of the two brothers to the full 
merit of their invention should have been more than once called into 
question. Shakspeare, it has been contested, never wrote, and never 
could have written, the long series of plays ascribed to him; the true 
author must have been Sir Francis Bacon. Printing, it is urged, was 
discovered in China many centuries before the birth of Guttenberg. A 
member of the Académie des Sciences in Paris has lately been trying to 
prove that Sir Isaac Newton is a plagiarist of Pascal, and scarcely has 
the tomb closed over Elias Howe, the inventor of the sewing machine, 
than two Frenchmen step forward to plume themselves with his feathers. 
In the same way it has been maintained that the discovery of balloons 
remounts to Dedalus, the well known artificer of Athens, who planned 
the labyrinth of Crete, and is supposed to have been the contriver of 
masts and sails. According to mytholo:y, he had a son whose name 
was Icarus, and this boy, in trying to fly f1om the island of Crete to that 
of Sicily, soared too near the sun, whic melted the wax that had been 
used to stick together the feathers of his wings, and so caused him to fall 
into the Mediterranean Sea. Ingenious controvertists, who dislike all that 
savours of miracle, allege that these so-called wings must have been 
aerial balloons made to ascend (as the first contrivances of the Mont- 
golfiers were), by means of heated air, and the catastrophe of Icarus was 
consequently nothing more than a first instance of what happened in the 
last century to the unfortunate Pilatre de Rosiers. It would seem to us 
more simple to let the quaint legend alone, and to treat it in its proper 
light of fable; but men of science have a disdainful antipathy to such 
unlearned explanations. 

We must admit, however—for there is no doubt of the fact—that the 
idea of ascending into the air first germed in men’s minds at a very re- 
mote period of the world’s history. What animals are able to do, men 
wish to do also, and just as the frog is said to have given man his first 
lesson in swimming, the lark, the pigeon, or the eagle, probably first 
suggested to him the possibility of flying. A great many men have, at 
different times, endeavoured to contrive wings, and made ludicrous 
attempts to keep afloat in the air. Froissart, who lived in the fourteenth 
century, alludes to an apprentice of Valenciennes, who made himself a 
pair of wings, ‘‘ cing coudées hautes,”’ i.e. six feet and a half high, and 
requested the Count of Flanders to be allowed to try them in his presence, 
Of course the Count assented, and, in some curiosity, came out with his 
whole court to see the sight; but the performance was exceedingly 
meagre. After tying his wings to his shoulders, the apprentice was 
taken up to an embrasure that overlooked the castle drawbridge, and he 
was just on the point of leaping forward, when the Countess, become 
nervous, ordered him tp an embrasure that crowned the moat, so that in 
case of accident he should only get a ducking. This turned out to be a 
good precaution, for, upon jumping from the battlements, the venture- 
some youth tumbled head foremost into the water. ‘ Mais point ne 
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furent mesme une foys ses ailes deployées et tomba tout en une masse,” says 
the chronicler, which means that he had no time to clap his wings, but 
went down like a plummet, and at once. Writers of memoirs have 
noted many other similar attempts during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries ; but, as men became less ignorant, they doubtless learned that 
even with ‘the lightest and most skilfully contrived mechanism, the strength 
of a man is quite inadequate to keep him afloat even a fraction of a 
second in the air. Birds are peculiarly and specially conformed for 
flying ; their specific lightness is extreme. All their bones are hollow, 
but, nevertheless, of groat solidity; their feathers offer all the conditions 
of buoyancy, flexibility, and soundness combined; and the strength of 
their pectoral muscles relatively to the weight and size of their bodies is 
enormous. A swan, it is known, can break a man’s leg with a stroke 
of his wings, and the speed of an eagle, even against a furious north wind, 
is about twice faster than that of an express train. Man, on the contrary, 
is atonce the weakest and heaviest of animals, considering his size—and, 
granting even that he were born with wings, he would require to be ten 
times stronger than he actually is, and five times lighter (or ten times 
lighter, and five times stronger) to make use of them. 

When once these truths were established men turned their thoughts to 
other modes of aerial ascension than those dependent upon unaided cor- 
poral exertions, and it was then that aerial navigation began to be dreamed 
of, and also to take its place amongst those knotty problems known as 
‘‘ the squaring of a circle,’ ‘‘ perpetual movement,” and ‘‘ the philoso- 
pher’s stone.” So early as the year 1640, that is, nearly a century and a 
half before the construction of the first ‘‘ Montgolfiére,” we find that a 
Frenchman named Cyrano Bergerae had set his mind very seriously to the 
subject. The name of Bergerae is little known in France, and is possibly 
quite ignored in England ; nevertheless this man was a personage in his 
day, and passed, with reason, among his contemporaries, for one of the 
most learned, most clever, but also most eccentric men of France. He 
was a soldier by profession and served with distinction, as an officer, 
at the sieges of Monjou and Arras in the last war undertaken by Cardinal 
Richelieu. He acquired then a great renown for personal courage and 
became chiefly famous for a long and somewhat discreditable series of 
duels ; but his favourite occupations lay rather in the study than in the 
field, and all the moments he could spare were devoted to researches in 
philosophy and astronomy, exciting pursuits to a mind of such imagination 
ashis. In the early years of the reign of Louis XIV. he wrote a comedy 
‘‘ The Pedant Hoaxed” (Le Pédant joué) which was played with immense 
success in Paris, and which worked something like a revolution in the tra- 
ditions of the French stage. He was more occupied, however, about the moon 
than about the earth, and his literary successes here be'ow elated him but 
little. He had come somehow to suspect that the moon must be inhabited, 
and this thought, once it had got lodged in his: brain, left him no peace. 
Whether he eyer positively contemplated a voyage to our satellite is 
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doubtful, but in the sort of monomania produced by his constant conjec- 
tures upon lunar affairs, he shut himself up in his house and wrote a very 
quaint and humorous book called the History of the States and Empires 
of the Moon and Sun. This work is the model from which have been 
written since, Gulliver’s Travels, by Swift; the Worlds, by Fontenelle, 
and Micromegas, by Voltaire, and it abounds with wit, caustic satire, and 
facile erudition. We should be glad to quote at length from it, but as we 
are dealing with the question of balloons we must confine ourselves to the 
few lines which have a direct reference to our subject. 

Speaking of his first imaginary voyage to the moon, Bergerae says :— 

I had tied round me a number of phials filled with dew, upon which the sun 
darted its rays with so much force that the heat, attracting them, as it does the clouds, 
caused me to rise so high that I found myself at last above the mean region. But as 


the force of attraction was drawing me up too fast, I broke a few of my phials until 
I felt my weight outbalance the attraction and drag me to the earth again. .. . 


Bergerae was ‘‘on the scent” of balloon discovery when he wrote 
this apparent nonsense ; but what follows is much more important— 

.... He filled with smoke two large vases, which he sealed hermetically and 
fastened under his wings ; hereupon the smoke, which had a specific tendency to rise, 
but which was unable to penetrate the metal, pushed the vases upwards so that they 
rose into the clouds, carrying with them this great man. And he, when he had 
reached to twenty-five feet above the surface of the moon, untied the vases he had 
girt as wings around his shoulders, and allowed himself to fall. The height was 
great, but he wore a long and ample gown, into the folds of which the wind engulfed 
itself, and thus bore him softly and slowly to earth, 


As it has been remarked by writers upon aerostatics, these lines contain 
the original theory of balloon ascensions,and had Cyrano Bergerae only 
put his ideas—with slight modifications—into practice, he would have 
invented not merely balloons, but also parachutes. For the whole theory 
of balloons rests upon this principle, that whenever a body is plunged into 
a fluid of weight superior to its own it floats. Thus, a cork rises to the 
surface of water, and a cannon-ball to that of quicksilver. By the same 
law, too, clouds float in the air; with this difference, however, that they 
do not keep upon the upper surface of the layer of air which surrounds the 
globe, but rise to a height where a volume of air of the same extent as 
their own has a precisely equal weight. For, differing in this point from 
liquids which are but very slightly compressible, the lower strata of the 
atmosphere, loaded with all the weight of the upper strata, have a much 
greater density than these last; that is to say, that a cubic foot of air, for 
instance, taken at the surface of the earth, weighs considerably heavier 
than a cubic foot taken at fifty, a hundred, or two hundred feet above the 
earth. 

Thus, if a body of any kind be lighter than an equal volume of air at the 
surface of the earth, it will rise ; but, meeting successively with layers of 
air, which grow lighter and lighter as it ascends, it will end by remaining 
stationary at the point where, the respective volumes being equal, the 
weight of the air will be the same as its own, 
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That Cyrano Bergerae understood this principle is evident, but it re- 
mained for the Montgolfiers to put it into operation. These two brothers, 
James and Joseph, were paper manufacturers at Annonay, and they had 
already distinguished themselves by the invention of a machine known as 
the ‘hydraulic ram ” (bélier hydraulique) when they contrived their first 
balloon in the year 1783. This balloon was of enormous size, being 
thirty-five feet in diameter, 110 feet in circumference, and able to hold 
22,000 cubic feet of air. It was made of canvas, lined with paper, and 
weighed 500 lbs. The excitement occasioned by its first trial in public 
was extraordinary, for people made up their minds that the secret of 
aerial navigation had been discovered, and that thenceforth the high-roads 
of the heavens would be open to everybody. The first balloon, however, 
ascended alone, without carrying anyone with it. A large aperture had 
been contrived in the lower part, and under it was lit a straw fire, which 
introduced into the canvas globe 22,800 cubic feet of hot air, much 
lighter consequently than the surrounding atmosphere; for, it is one of 
the properties of heat to dilate all the bodies which it penetrates and to 
make them fill a much larger space than when they are cold. It is thus 
that a volume of air, heated at a temperature of boiling water (i.c., 100° 
centigrade, or 212 Fahrenheit) is greater by 337, than at the temperature 
of 0° centigrade (82 Fahrenheit), and, that at the temperature of 250° 
centigrade (850 Fahrenheit) it becomes almost double. The hot air thus 
dilated inside the balloon tended to rise, and met with no resistance but 
that of the canvas covering ; by degrees, however, it became so light that 
its weight, added to that of the balloon, was less than an equal volume of 
surrounding air, whereupon, to the astonishment and delight of the spec- 
tators, the ‘‘ Montgolfiére”” rose majestically from the earth and soared 
aloft to a height of two or three hundred feet. 

This experiment was repeated everywhere with equal success, and on 
the 15th October, 1783, M. Pilatre des Rosiers and the Marquis of 
Arlande ventured themselves courageously into a car fastened beneath 
the balloon, and rose several times to a height of 800 feet. The balloon 
was held in by cables. This success emboldened them, and on the 21st 
November—a great day in aeronautical annals—the two intrepid noble- 
men determined upon a free ascension. The starting-place appointed 
was at the Bois de Boulogne, and all Paris turned out of doors to witness 
the sensational spectacle. As the Marquis of Arlande was stepping into 
the car, Louis XVI., who was present, spoke with some concern of the 
dangers which might attend the experiment. ‘‘Sire,” answered the 
marquis, who was an officer, and who had been long waiting for oft-pro- 
mised but oft-deferred promotion, ‘‘ Sire, your Majesty’s Minister of War 
has made me so many promises in the air, and has suffered me to build 
so many castles in the same place, that I am going up to take a look at 
both.” The balloon rose magnificently, soared to a height of nearly 
1500 yards, and, after crossing right over Paris, fell, at the end of 
seventeen minutes, at six miles from its starting point. It is needless to 
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doubtful, but in the sort of monomania produced by his constant conjec- 
tures upon lunar affairs, he shut himself up in his house and wrote a very 
quaint and humorous book called the History of the States and Empires 
of the Moon and Sun. This work is the model from which have been 
written since, Gulliver’s Travels, by Swift; the Worlds, by Fontenelle, 
and Micromegas, by Voltaire, and it abounds with wit, caustic satire, and 
facile erudition. We should be glad to quote at length from it, but as we 
are dealing with the question of balloons we must confine ourselves to the 
few lines which have a direct reference to our subject. 

Speaking of his first imaginary voyage to the moon, Bergerae says :— 

I had tied round me a number of phials filled with dew, upon which the sun 
darted its rays with so much force that the heat, attracting them, as it does the clouds, 
caused me to rise so high that I found myself at last above the mean region. But as 
the force of attraction was drawing me up too fast, I broke a few of my phials until 
I felt my weight outbalance the attraction and drag me to the earth again. ... 


Bergerae was ‘‘on the scent’’ of balloon discovery when he wrote 
this apparent nonsense ; but what follows is much more important— 

.... He filled with smoke two large vases, which he sealed hermetically and 
fastened under his wings ; hereupon the smoke, which had a specific tendency to rise, 
but which was unable to penetrate the metal, pushed the vases upwards so that they 
rose into the clouds, carrying with them this great man. And he, when he had 
reached to twenty-five feet above the surface of the moon, untied the vases he had 
girt as wings around his shoulders, and allowed himself to fall. The height was 
great, but he wore a long and ample gown, into the folds of which the wind engulfed 
itself, and thus bore him softly and slowly to earth, 


As it has been remarked by writers upon aerostatics, these lines contain 
the original theory of balloon ascensions, and had Cyrano Bergerae only 
put his ideas—with slight modifications—into practice, he would have 
invented not merely balloons, but also parachutes. For the whole theory 
of balloons rests upon this principle, that whenever a body is plunged into 
a fluid of weight superior to its own it floats. Thus, a cork rises to the 
surface of water, and a cannon-ball to that of quicksilver. By the same 
law, too, clouds float in the air; with this difference, however, that they 
do not keep upon the upper surface of the layer of air which surrounds the 
globe, but rise to a height where a volume of air of the same extent as 
their own has a precisely equal weight. For, differing in this point from 
liquids which are but very slightly compressible, the lower strata of the 
atmosphere, loaded with all the weight of the upper strata, have a much 
greater density than these last; that is to say, that a cubic foot of air, for 
instance, taken at the surface of the earth, weighs considerably heavier 
than a cubic foot taken at fifty, a hundred, or two hundred feet above the 
earth. 

Thus, if a body of any kind be lighter than an equal volume of air at the 
surface of the earth, it will rise; but, meeting successively with layers of 
air, which grow lighter and lighter as it ascends, it will end by remaining 
stationary at the point where, the respective volumes being equal, the 
weight of the air will be the same as its own, 
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That Cyrano Bergerae understood this principle is evident, but it re- 
mained for the Montgolfiers to put it into operation. These two brothers, 
James and Joseph, were paper manufacturers at Annonay, and they had 
already distinguished themselves by the invention of a machine known as 
the “‘ hydraulic ram ” (bélier hydraulique) when they contrived their first 
balloon in the year 1783. This balloon was of enormous size, being 
thirty-five feet in diameter, 110 feet in circumference, and able to hold 
22,000 cubic feet of air. It was made of canvas, lined with paper, and 
weighed 500 lbs. The excitement occasioned by its first trial in public 
was extraordinary, for people made up their minds that the secret of 
aerial navigation had been discovered, and that thenceforth the high-roads 
of the heavens would be open to everybody. The first balloon, however, 
ascended alone, without carrying anyone with it. A large aperture had 
been contrived in the lower part, and under it was lit a straw fire, which 
introduced into the canvas globe 22,800 cubic feet of hot air, much 
lighter consequently than the surrounding atmosphere; for, it is one of 
the properties of heat to dilate all the bodies which it penetrates and to 
make them fill a much larger space than when they are cold. It is thus 
that a volume of air, heated at a temperature of boiling water (i.e., 100° 
centigrade, or 212 Fahrenheit) is greater by ,37, than at the temperature 
of 0° centigrade (82 Fahrenheit), and, that at the temperature of 250° 
centigrade (850 Fahrenheit) it becomes almost double. The hot air thus 
dilated inside the balloon tended to rise, and met with no resistance but 
that of the canvas covering; by degrees, however, it became so light that 
its weight, added to that of the balloon, was less than an equal volume of 
surrounding air, whereupon, to the astonishment and delight of the spec- 
tators, the ‘‘ Montgolfiére’’ rose majestically from the earth and soared 
aloft to a height of two or three hundred feet. 

This experiment was repeated everywhere with equal success, and on 
the 15th October, 1783, M. Pilatre des Rosiers and the Marquis of 
Arlande ventured themselves courageously into a car fastened beneath 
the balloon, and rose several times to a height of 300 feet. The balloon 
was held in by cables. This success emboldened them, and on the 21st 
November—a great day in aeronautical annals—the two intrepid noble- 
men determined upon a free ascension. The starting-place appointed 
was at the Bois de Boulogne, and all Paris turned out of doors to witness 
the sensational spectacle. As the Marquis of Arlande was stepping into 
the car, Louis XVI., who was present, spoke with some concern of the 
dangers which might attend the experiment. ‘‘Sire,” answered the 


marquis, who was an officer, and who had been long waiting for oft-pro- 
mised but oft-deferred promotion, ‘Sire, your Majesty’s Minister of War 
has made me so many promises in the air, and has suffered me to build 
so many castles in the same place, that Iam going up to take a look at 
both.” ‘The.balloon rose magnificently, soared to a height of nearly 
1500 yards, and, after crossing right over Paris, fell, at the end of 
seventeen minutes, at six miles from its starting point. It is needless to 
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add that the marquis obtained his promotion, the king saying, as he gave 
it him in person, “‘ You have gone higher, Sir, of yourself than I can ever 
raise you.” (“Je ne vous éleverai jamais, Monsieur, si haut que vous 
étes monté tout seul.”’) 

During the next eighteen months more balloons were sent up in 
different parts of France, and without accident; but on the 15th June 
1785, an appalling catastrophe occurred, and led to a radical change in 
the science of aevostatics. Messrs. Pilatre des Rosiers and Romain had 
contemplated crossing the Channel between France and England. For 
this purpose they started from Boulogne in a car attached to two balloons, 
the one filled with hydrogen gas and the other with heated air. At the 
height of about 2,000 feet, however, the fire that was supplying the 
latter with the hot air communicated itself to the canvas, and.in a minute 
the whole contrivance was in a blaze; the ropes snapped, and the un- 
happy aeronauts were hurled, frightfully burned and mangled to the 
ground. This deplorable event caused a most painful impression in 
Franee ; but—as ofter happens in the case of calamities—it bred good 
by making future aeronauts more careful, and inducing them also to make 
use of nothing but hydrogen in their ascensions. It was the experi- 
mentalist, Charles, who first imagined this improvement, which has two 
advantages ; that of greatly adding to the safety of balloons, and that of 
facilitating a considerable reduction in their bulk, for, the first Montgol- 
Jiéres, being filled with air of which the weight was but 4 less than that 
of the surrounding atmosphere were necessarily enormous. It is true the 
cost of balloon ascensions was notably increased by the new system; but 
questions of life and limb go before those of pounds and pence. 

The operation of filling a balloon is very simple, although it often 
requires a long time, especially in the case of monster globes like the 
‘¢ Géant’”’ of Nadar, and the “ Aigle” of the brothers Goddard. This is 
how it is practised: The balloon, hanging limp and collapsed, is hooked 
up by the top to a rope fastened to two lofty poles. Around it are a 
number of barrels into which have been thrown a quantity of iron 
shavings with some sulphuric acid and water ; the barrels are hermetically 
closed. The water then decomposes itself, its oxygen unites itself to the 
iron, and the hydrogen thus formed escapes by a metallic pipe and 
gradually fills the balloon, which is kept from rising before the time by 
strong cables fastened to weights of 200 lbs. or 300 lbs. 

Amongst the most remarkable ascensions of the last century may be 
noticed that of the two Englishmen, Blanchard and Jeffries, who crossed 
from Dover to Calais on the 7th January, 1785, six months before the 
catastrophe of Pilatre des Rosiers. In a subsequent ascension in France, 
the first woman who had ventured into a balloon, a Madam Rainier, fell 
out of the car and was killed. This accident ought to have excited a 
considerable amount of commiseration for the fate of the victim, and 
should have bred also a feeling of well merited sympathy for the bereaved 
husband, an officer of engineers; but somehow the French, who were 
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fonder of jesting then than they are now, took the thing from a diametrically 
opposite point of view, and gave vent to sundry inspirations in doggerel, 
which, to say nothing else, partook but little of the character of elegies. 

One of them, appended to a comical work on balloons, published in 
1785, and on the frontispiece of which was a picture of a woman falling 
out of an aerial car, whilst her husband smoked his pipe in peace and 
watched her go, began like this (it is the author who speaks) :— 


Je cours, madame, Upon my life, 
Mener ma femme Tl take my wife 
Se promener en ballon ; A ride in a balloon ; 
Monsieur, pourquoi ? And pray, sir, why ? 
Eh! eh! ma foi! Eh! madam, aye! 
C’est commode un ballon! A fine thing a balloon! 


This does not precisely teem with wit, but the purport is clear 
enough. 

On the 18th June, 1786, took place the ascension of the physicist 
Tester, which was attended with somewhat comical results. After start- 
ing from Paris alone, and in a balloon of small dimensions filled with 
hydrogen, the learned man came down at the village of Montmorency. 
He descended, however, in a field of nearly ripe corn, and the proprietor, 
indignant at the damage done, came out with a number of his peasants 
to clamour for compensation. Tester refused obstinately to pay anything, 
on the not very sane ground that the harm done was accidental ; where- 
upon the labourers, with the view of dragging him before the local 
magistrate, seized hold of one of the ropes and towed the balloon after 
them, whilst a farm boy, in order to prevent the experimentalist from 
escaping, climbed into the car and took his seat opposite him. After 
going half a mile, Tester began to reflect that, being clearly in the 
wrong, he should in all probability be forced to pay; but this idea being 
in all ways uncongenial to him, he as soon set to planning his flight, and 
threw out at once a large portion of his ballast; this done, he opened his 
knife and quietly cut the rope by which he was being hauled before 
justice, upon which, to the immense stupefaction of the rustics, who un- 
derstood nothing of the new invention, and to the unspeakable disgust of 
the farm boy, the balloon rose swiftly into the air and disappeared in the 
clouds. It is said that when the farm boy descended an hour later, and a 
few leagues off, in the company of the aeronaut, his hair had turned 
grey. Up to a very recent date there were old men in the village of 
Montmorency who remembered this episode, and spoke of it as some- 
thing strange and unearthly, nearly akin to a miracle, or to a deed of 
darkness. 

It would take us too long to chronicle even the most remarkable 
amongst the aerial ascensions which occupied the attention of the French 
publie during the last few years of the old Bourbon monarchy ; but we 
must observe, in conclusion, ‘hat it is an error to suppose—as many 
people do —that balloons were first adapted to military reconnoitring pur- 
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poses during the recent American war. As early as 1794, that is, during 
the reign of the Republican Convention, and under the War Ministry of 
Carnot, a corpse of “ aerosteriers’’ was formed to assist the army of 
‘‘ Sambre et Meuse” in its operations. The commanding officer was an 
engineer, Colonel Couttelle, and the services he rendered at the sieges of 
Maubeuge, Charleroi, and Fleurus, were so great that the government 
appointed a second corps of ‘‘aerostiers” to assist the army on the 
Rhine. There was, however, a great difficulty to contend against, that of 
keeping the balloons stationary above the towns where it was needful to 
reconnoitre. Colonel Couttelle made a great many attempts to surmount 
this difficulty ; but it was soon found to be insuperable, at least by such 
means as science was then able to dispose of, and it was recognised then, 
as it still is now, that balloons must continue to be useless, or nearly so, 
until means shall have been found of directing them at will through the 
air. Is it materially possible to invent such means? This is a question 
which many learned men are doubtless endeavouring to solve at this very 
minute, the problem being, to invent a machine endowed with sufficient 
strength to surmount by the velocity of its oars or sails the resistance of 
the air and atmospheric currents, and, at the same time sufficiently light 
not to outweigh a volume of air of identical bulk. 

This, men of the present day say, is impossible; our grandchildren, 
or our great grandchildren, however, may prove the contrary ; but, mean- 
while, considering the total and startling revolution which aerial navi- 
gation must inevitably work in the condition and habits of mankind, we 
may be excused for saying that the world can well afford to wait yet a few 
years more for a solution. 
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Che late Lord Lytton as a Povelist. 
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Tue eulogies which are very rightly pronounced over the graves of 
distinguished men have this inconvenience—that they are apt to make 
an impartial estimate of the dead sound like a protest. To speak gene- 
rously and tenderly of those whom we have recently lost is only becoming ; 
and it follows that we should touch lightly upon their faults, and linger 
with some emphasis upon their merits; but it does not follow that we 
should invent imaginary merits. If there were no other reason, it would 
be sufficient to say that such overcharged panegyric is in fact the 
bitterest of satires. Can you not praise the dead man sufficiently, unless 
you tell lies about him? Do you not then implicitly assert that the 
plain truth is not complimentary ? Some illustrations of these obvious 
remarks—more pertinent than that which we are about to produce— 
might be drawn, were it desirable, from some recent events. They have, 
however, been immediately suggested by the case of Lord Lytton. Of 
the many articles devoted to his memory, some were judicious, and some 
generous, and some at once generous and judicious; but many were 
in that modern style of highly-spiced writing which has added a new 
terror to death. A poor human creature cannot now retire to his grave, 
humbly hoping that he has done rather more good than harm in the world 
—a frame of mind which is surely confident enough for most, even of those 
whom we call eminent men—without a discharge of fulsome rhetoric, which 
would have disgusted him in his lifetime, and sounds terribly hollow in 
the solemn presence of death. The memory of Lord Lytton was honoured 
or insulted by some estimates of his literary eminence, limited only by the 
writer’s command of epithets. Yet, as a poet, he was not equal to Milton ; 
nor as an orator, to Burke; nor as a dramatist, to Sheridan; nor as an 
essayist, to Addison. Such parallels are foolish ; and, in fact, we need not 
hesitate to admit at once that Lord Lytton’s real claims to posthumous 
reputation must rest upon his novels. A most versatile, laborious, and 
cultivated intellect enabled him to play his part very creditably, and with 
a certain air of scholar-like polish, in many capacities for which he had 
no special aptitude. His poetry, for example, is not of the inspired, but 
of the skilfully manufactured variety ; his facility in versemaking was a 
graceful accomplishment, not a heaven-born instinct—and a critic, whilst 
receiving such’ poetry with all due courtesy, should not do it the compli- 
mentary injustice of comparing it to really great works of art. 

Let us attempt, then, to make a fair estimate of the value of his 
novels, That they deserve to stand far above the great mass of fictitious 
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literature of the day, needs no demonstration. Lord Lytton deserved— 
as every critic has admitted—one praise which has a value in proportion 
to its rarity. He was a thoroughly good workman. Whatever faults may 
be imputed to him, are not the faults of a man who despises his art, or is 
slovenly in his execution. He resisted, that is, temptations which have 
been not a little injurious to some greater writers and have ruined many 
smaller ones. The temptation to turn popularity to account by writing 
as much as possible, and to win it on the easiest terms, by writing down 
to the level of an audience which only asks for amusement, has been too 
often found irresistible. Lord Lytton, during a career of some forty-five 
years, never sought for easy successes whilst relaxing his exertions. And, 
doubtless it is for this reason that he is one of the few men who have 
written so much, without writing themselves out. The success with which 
he opened an entirely new vein in The Caxtons, at an age when the style 
of most men has long been definitely fixed; and the success which he so 
recently gained in the Coming Lace, whilst declining to use the prestige 
of his name, are remarkable proofs of his continued vigour. Beyond all 
cavil, he was a man of remarkable powers; and, indeed, to deny him 
praise of a very high kind, would be to run in the teeth of that general 
verdict of public opinion which, if not infallible, possesses an authority 
superior to that of any individual. But a further question still remains 
open. Great success may be won, and deservedly won, by writers who 
are essentially in the second rank. There are two races of men—the 
mortals and the immortals. Swift's Strulbrugs bore upon them from 
their birth the signs of the awful destiny which divided them from their 
kind ; but that is by no means the case with the heirs of literary immor- 
tality. Their prerogative often fails to make itself recognised until it is 
actually asserted. Not till we see that their vitality persists, whilst 
others, who once seemed to be their equals, are dropping off around 
them, do we recognise their surpassing value. Gradually it turns out that 
the work of some few men in a century has something about it which 
defies corruption. Perhaps it may be some trifling fragment of prose or 
poetry, which lives upon men’s lips, when other works, to all appearance 
of equal merit, have sunk into eternal silence ; and even whilst we admit 
the fact, we are unable to analyse the cause, of its survival. Only when 
we find such a fragment, we know that another immortal has been 
amongst us, not recognised, and it may be, taken for a fool in his lifetime. 
To discover the indefinable essence which constitutes genius,’ before it 
has revealed itself to the world at large, should be the highest triumph of 
criticism ; but such discoveries are generally made by the multitudinous 
judgment of public opinion before the professional critic has awaked to 
them. Whether the possession of genius, even in an imperfect form, 
places a man at once in a class above his fellows—whether, for example, 
the author of a song which lives for centuries should be by that fact alone 
ranked above the writer of an epic which secures the applause of a gene- 
ration, and then sinks into darkness, is a question probably insoluble, and 
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certainly not to be solved here. Would one rather have written Southey’s 
respectable, but unmistakably mortal poems, or the stanzas on the burial 
of Sir John Moore, which alone preserve the memory of their author ? 
Perhaps an ingenious person might suggest some reasons on behalf of 
the wider, though less enduring reputation. It is, however, plain that 
to entitle any man to be placed in the first class of writers, even into the 
lowest rank of that class, he must come of the strain of the immortals. 
Even to admit that such a question is an open one, in regard to almost 
any author, is to pay him a high compliment ; and we venture to ask it 
in regard to Lord Lytton. Was he in any true sense a man of genius, 
or only a man of very great talent? Is he one of the originators, or only 
one of the transmitters of the great contemporary impulses—a creative 
artist, or a skilful manipulator of the materials given by others ? 

Some memories would lead one to answer in favour of the loftier claim. 
There is a certain force and freshness about some of his writings, Pelham 
for instance, which has a close resemblance to genius. There is one at 
least of his novels upon which we are unable to express a distinct opinion, 
for a reason. which will probably be appreciated by many readers. It 
happens that his Last Days of Pompeii is sanctified for us by school- 
day associations. Glaucus exposed to the lions stands in our memory 
beside Charles O'Malley in his Peninsular adventures, and Ivanhoe in the 
castle of Frontdebouf and Robinson Crusoe discovering the footprint in 
the sand. Wecanno more reason about the merits of the story than 
we can seriously entertain the question whether the captain of the boats 
in those days was the biggest, strongest, and most active of men since 
the days of Achilles. Its excellence is with us an article of faith, not of 
reason, And we therefore decline, even in the discharge of a critical 
duty, ever again to consult its pages. The eruption of Vesuvius may 
have been very sublime, and the fights in the circus very spirited, and the 
Egyptian magician very imposing ; but it is impossible that they should 
ever again be so imposing and so spirited as they appeared to us at the 
time. There is a kind of irreverence in returning in the colder spirit of 
mature life to the haunts of one’s boyhood, to discover that our mountains 
have shrunk to hills and our palaces to commonplace houses. We should 
preserve soundly those early illusions which, once dispelled, can never be 
restored. Why should an elderly person ever return to a pantomime to 
discover that the actresses are painted women instead of bona /ide fairies? 
Let there be still a sanctuary to which we can retire by the help of memory, 
where the toys of childhood retain the ancient glow of the imagination 
and are not pulled to pieces by the colder reasoning faculty. As to the 
enduring value of the great bulk, however, of Lord Lytton’s novels we 
can judge more dispassionately. Most of them belong to that class of litera- 
ture which presupposes a certain amount of experience in the writer. 
They are, even ostentatiously, the productions of a man of the world, 
who has taken his part in serious business and is familiar with all the 
wheels of the great machinery of life. The peculiarity, indeed, is only 
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too prominent. The most palpable defect of his novels is their extreme 
self-consciousness. The writer is evidently determined that we shall not 
overlook his claims to be a teacher of mankind. He is always philoso- 
phising in good set terms, which is a very different thing from writing 
philosophically. His moral is not embodied in his work, but exhibited 
with all the emphasis of sententious aphorisms. He aims at the Ideal, 
and very rightly, but the Ideal and the True and the Beautiful need 
not always be presenting themselves with the pomp of capital letters. 
And though we honour him for not despising his art, we should be glad if 
he could occasionally forget his art in his instincts. As it is, we are 
always asking whether he is not rather artificial than truly artistic. Ex- 
treme cleverness is the word which suggests itself much oftener than 
genius ; we exclaim how ingenious! rather than how true! and are more 
impressed by the judicious balancing of his scenes than by their genuine 
beauty. In short, Lord Lytton is wanting in that spontaneity and vigour 
which is the surest mark of genius. We do not meet, in his pages, with 
those sudden electric flashes which thrill us as we study the really great 
men; and we have an uncomfortable sensation that there is something 
stagey and unreal about the whole performance. 

In some of his earlier novels, these faults are the most painfully con- 
spicuous. The thoroughness of his work shows itself in the careful 
construction of his plots; but that very carefulness is indicative of a 
certain weakness. Far be it from us tosay that a plot should not be well 
put together! Undoubtedly that is one of the demands which a reader is 
fairly entitled to make of his author; for it contributes infinitely to the 
satisfaction of reading a story. But ingenuity in constructing compli- 
cated series of events, fitting into each other as neatly as the parts of a 
Chinese puzzle, is a very dangerous talent. Lord Lytton did not sink to 
the level of merely appealing to his reader's curiosity, and making a novel 
a conundrum to be guessed at the last page, and then to lose all interest. 
He always has some central idea to present, and the story is designed to 
illustrate some moral or psychological or artistic theory. And yet, the 
mechanical perfection of his devices is apt to interfere with their higher 
meaning. Let us take for example, though it is not a favourable specimen 
of his style, the novel of Eugene Aram. He speaks with considerable 
complacency of the merits of his story. None of his books, he says, have 
been so much attacked, and none so completely triumphed over attack. 
The attacks, indeed, were chiefly directed against its morality; and we 
may fully admit that no homicidal mania was produced, or was likely to 
be produced, by the history of this remarkable murder. But the merits 
which he claims of excellence in style and in construction are more doubt- 
ful. The problem to be considered was worthy of his powers. Eugene 
Aram, as at once an inoffensive student, a man of singular kindness 
to animals, and a murderer, is certainly an interesting subject for specu- 
lation. The subject might be treated artistically in various ways. 
As a study of character, or of the tendencies of certain social or religious 
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theories, or of the terrible passions which preceded and followed the crime, 
there is abundant room for a pathetic or speculative writer. A very 
similar subject has been treated in the singularly impressive novel of 
Caleb Williams, to which Lord Lytton refers. In spite of some obvious 
faults, Caleb Williams has the distinct mark of genius; and the difference 
in the mode of treatment is characteristic. Godwin’s hero, Falkland, like 
Eugene Aram, has committed a murder, although a man of highly culti- 
vated mind and an excessively delicate sense of honour. Caleb 
Williams, being a dependent of Falkland’s, discovers his patron’s crime ; 
and Falkland persecutes the possessor of the secret, succeeds in fixinga 
false imputation of theft upon him, and then makes his life a burden to 
him; Falkland at last breaks down under the tortures of his own con- 
science, and dies after confessing his guilt. Godwin’s purpose was, of 
course, to illustrate his own eccentric social theories; but the picture 
which he draws is interesting for itsownsake. The proud man, conscious 
of hideous guilt—for he has allowed two other men to be hanged in his 
place, and yet resolved to wade through any amount of crime rather 
than part with his honour—is opposed to the miserable victim of his 
tyranny, innocent of any crime and yet shunned by all honest men, 
and entangled in a net woven with diabolical ingennity. Those two 
figures, with a few subsidiary actors, are constantly before us, and 
though the plot is awkward and even absurd in details, the force of 
the conception is unmistakable. Lord Lytton’s mode of dealing with 
Aram is curiously different. We can see how the story was put together. 
Aram must fall in love with a beautiful young lady, to make his fate 
more disagreeable. The young lady is contrasted with a sister, 
after the conventional fashion of Minna and Brenda or the inevitable 
pair of young women in Femme Cooper; and is provided with an 
admirer to act as rival and counterpoise to Aram. Having got thus far, 
the plot is worked with infinite dexterity. Aram’s rival is also, as it 
ultimately turns out, the son of the man whom Aram murdered. And 
thus, in hunting up the traces of his father’s death, he is at the same 
time unmasking the villain who has supplanted him with his mistress. 
Nothing can be more ingenious than the gradual development of events ; 
Aram is kept judiciously balancing between the altar and the gallows; 
the mystery is unveiled by carefully measured degrees ; we change im- 
perceptibly from curiosity as to the lonely scholar to dark suspicions of his 
character, and finally to conviction of his guilt. All the persons concerned 
come together in the most natural way for an affecting tableau at the 
conclusion ; and there is abundant opportunity for heartrending displays 
of sentiment. 

Lord Lytton’s complacency is entirely justified; for no French dra- 
matist could have worked out the problem more neatly ; and the contrast 
with Godwin’s clumsy devices for convicting Falkland and torturing his 
victim is triumphant. And yet Eugene Aram has become barely readable 
by anyone who seeks for more than clever manipulation of complicated 
threads of intrigue. The reason is simple. In the first place, all this 
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ingenious byeplay distracts our attention from the murderer. A number 
of irrelevant characters have to be introduced ; such asa comic servant, of 
the Andrew Fairservice variety, but as wooden as that excellent Scotchman 
is full of life ; a conventional crone who rejoices in funerals ; and two or 
three elderly gentlemen, who are butts for rather commonplace satire. 
The humour is, of course, poor; but the worst is, that so much pains is 
bestowed on showing how the murder was found out that our attention is 
distracted from the murder itself. All the rules of art have been ob- 
served ; the light and shade is most carefully distributed, and the com- 
position elaborately balanced ; and when it is done, the central figure has 
become merely one in a crowd instead of absorbing our whole attention. 
For, besides this, poor Eugene Aram himself is one of Lord Lytton’s most 
palpable failures. Our wonder is, not that such a good man should have 
had the heart but that such a prig should have had the courage to 
commit a murder. The extraordinary delight with which he pours out 
his pinchbeck philosophy upon his father-in-law, and his mistress, and his 
accomplice, may be venial in a man who has long led a solitary life ; but one 
cannot be seriously annoyed at his execution. Hanging is too good for a 
man who could address the lady to whom he has just become engaged 
after this fashion : ‘‘ Oh, Madeline ! methinks there is nothing under heaven 
like the feeling which puts us apart from all that agitates and fevers and 
degrades the herd of men: which grants us to control the tenor of our 
future life, because it annihilates our dependence upon others; and while 
the rest of earth are hurried on, blind, and unconscious, by the hand of 
fate, leaves us the sole lords of our destiny ; and able, from the past, 
which we have governed, to become the prophets of our future!’ If 
society were arranged on ideal principles, a human being capable of such 
a monstrosity would be sentenced to solitary confinement for life. The 
character of Eugene Aram corresponds to a favourite type of Lord 
Lytton’s. In almost all his novels there are one or more gentlemen with 
a morbid propensity for apostrophising the heavenly bodies, and talking 
sham philosophy about the true and the beautiful. Often, however, they 
are subsidiary personages, and are something more than mere talking 
machines. The misfortune is that in Eugene Aram, the central figure— 
the character whose passions and sufferings should be the moving power 
of the story—is a mere windbag, and a windbag of the most pretentious 
kind. The problem is, given a man of intellect and amiable temper, to 
account for his committing a murder. Lord Lytton’s answer would 
suggest, not that he was driven to desperation by poverty or jealousy or 
sense of unrequited merit, but that his mind had run to seed owing to 
an unfortunate habit of talking twaddle, till he had lost all sense of 
reality and fancied that a few fine words would convert a murder into’a 
noble action. And yet the creator of this mere wooden dummy in philo- 
sophical robes takes him for a living human being. 

In Eugene Aram we see proofs of remarkable technical skill; but we 
also see the very weakest side of his art. No writer could afford to be 
judged by his failures, and we turn gladly to a story which, to many 
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readers, appears to be his best. The Caatons is, beyond all doubt, an 
admirable novel. Whatever its defects, it carries one along with it. The 
characters are skilfully contrived, if not vividly conceived; they har- 
monise with the scenery; and, except an irrelevant pamphlet on coloni- 
zation intruded in the disguise of fiction, the whole story is worked out 
with great force and abundant dexterity. If not a work of real genius, it 
resembles a work of genius so closely that only a rigid examination will 
detect the difference. To decide whether it belongs to one or the other 
category, we may examine the principles on which it was constructed. 
Lord Lytton had resolved to strike out a new line. The interest of his 
story was to turn upon domestic life, and an element of the humorous was 
to be introduced. There is something curiously characteristic in this 
preconceived determination to appeal to new motives of interest. In nine 
cases out of ten such a purpose would be fatal to an author's success, 
because it would imply a total absence of that spontaneity to which all 
genuine art owes its charm. Lord Lytton, however, succeeded beyond 
expectation, though his success had very definite limits. To write a 
domestic novel was comparatively easy; but how could any man, and 
especially a man of forty-five, with no previous success of the kind to give 
him confidence, say, I will be humorous ? Humour is the last quality to be 
acquired of malice prepense or at a time of life when the animal spirits have 
grown weak. Lord Lytton, however, set about his task systematically. 
He went to one of the best masters in that department of literature, and 
engaged at one blow a whole dramatic company. Sterne’s Tristram Shandy 
became Pisistratus Caxton: the pedantic father and the chivalrous uncle 
appeared with little change as the two elder Caxtons; and the wife, the 
doctor, and the corporal, accepted their old parts. There could be, of 
course, no plagiarism in adopting children whose paternity was so no- 
torious ; and, although the first idea is palpably taken from Sterne, the 
subsequent development of character is characteristically different. The 
Shandy family have changed in the course of their transmigration. They 
have become far more decent and perhaps more coherent ; but to say the 
truth, they have pretty well lost their humour. The essence of humorous 
writing of any high order is the power of thoroughly fusing into a harmo- 
nious whole the ludicrous and the pathetic elements of character. Sterne, 
with all his faults—and they are many—has effectually performed ‘that 
feat. The foibles of the Shandies are absolutely inseparable from their 
virtues ; you cannot think of the one without.the other. But the foibles 
of the Caxtons appear only in the first chapter. Caxton pere begins as a 
pedant, so absorbed in his books as to forget that a child is being born in 
his house ; and when the child has forced itself upon his attention, he 
evolves the ingenious theory of the influence of names upon character 
which was his characteristic opinion in his previous avatar. But Mr. 
Caxton, unlike Mr. Shandy, forgets his foibles after he has once introduced 
himself to the reader, and becomes a respectable old scholar, with a full 
share of that worldly wisdom which is so predominant in all Lord Lytton’s 
heroes. In the same way Roland Caxton begins with a set of crotchets 
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worthy of uncle Toby ; but he develops almost at once into the old Pen- 
insular officer, with a rather Quixotic sense of honour, but still able to pass 
muster in good society without any taint of decided eccentricity. In fact, 
it must be said that both of these excellent old men, though amiable and 
excellent in their way, descend with great alacrity into the regions of com- 
monplace. The purely humorous element, if it does not exactly disappear, 
is 80 softened as to be scarcely perceptible, and adds at most a slight pro- 
vincial flavour like the faint suspicion of a Scotch accent in the mouth 
of a pretty woman. They are still most serviceable characters in a 
novel; we like and even admire them; but the change which has passed 
over them is not the less a change destructive of their perfect originality. 
The difference may be expressed in scientific language by saying that the 
combination of the odd and the loveable is with Sterne a stable combina- 
tion, whereas with Lord Lytton it is unstable in the highest degree. 
The intensity of the truly imaginative writer forms a new and delightful 
compound ; where the skilful literary artist is able at most to give a slight 
tinge of oddity to his performers, but not to make it an essential element 
in their character. Mr. Caxton, in fact, and Uncle Roland, very soon 
begin to use the same dialect which we have noticed in the case of the 
distinguished Eugene Aram. It is materially altered and improved. 
Mr. Caxton’s declamations are ornamented by classical quotations instead 
of references to abstract qualities. We have quotations from Horace 
or Strabo instead of platitudes about the True and the Beautiful. The 
doctrine has been skilfully adapted to the tastes of the British public. 
Nothing flatters that respectable body so much as to hear a man of the 
world testifying that, after familiarity with the most refined cookery at 
the Clubs and the tables of the aristocracy, he has come to the conclusion 
that nothing is so good as plain bread and butter. Such teaching satisfies 
the two strongest impulses of our nature, the snobbish and the self- 
satisfied—the tendency to worship our nobility and to worship ourselves. 
Lord Lytton was a profound believer in the existence of what is called 
knowledge of the world, or knowledge of human nature. He held that 
there was a body of sound maxims familiar to men who combine 
literary and philosophical tastes with an intimate acquaintance with the 
worlds of literature and politics. We by no means deny that such per- 
sons acquire a shrewd practical instinct which has its value, and the 
lessons of which may be judiciously compressed into pithy aphorisms. 
We are inclined, indeed, to doubt whether they are really much wiser 
than their neighbours; but it was at least natural that Lord Lytton 
should believe in the surpassing value of a body of doctrine which he 
was admirably qualified, both by temperament and by circumstances, for 
acquiring. And when he gives us frankly and unaffectedly the results of 
his observations, he utters much shrewd sense of which we should be 
very sorry to underrate the value. Unluckily, it is seldom that he is 
quite unaffected. His characters are generally too self-conscious, and are 
apt to think that a very obvious platitude can be made philosophical by 
giving it a sententious turn, and sprinkling it with a few adjectives begin- 
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ning with capital letters. To this tendency we owe those portentous 
statesmen, who appear in The Caxtons and My Novel, and who are in- 
tended to represent the essence of worldly wisdom. ‘To people who are 
not quite imposed upon by their dogmatic airs, they appear more fre- 
quently to be the very incarnation of red tape. We cannot conceive two 
greater bores than Mr. Trevanion and Audley Egerton. They might be 
taken as model specimens of Mr. Carlyle’s ‘‘ miserable creatures having- 
the-honour-to-be.” We altogether decline to fall down and worship 
them, as their creator expects us todo. They may be strangely familiar 
with bluebooks, full of parliamentary experience, and crammed with 
‘‘ knowledge of human nature;’’ but to us they are intolerable prigs, 
and remain so to the end of the chapter. A characteristic peculiarity of 
& prig is a profound belief in the omnipotence of good advice ; and this 
is one of the most marked peculiarities of Lord Lytton’s great men. 
We all remember, for example, the lecture delivered by Parson Dale 
and Riccabocca to Leonard Fairfield, on the aphorism ‘‘ Knowledge 
is power,” attributed to Bacon. It is not a bad sermon, but it is 
terribly commonplace ; and, at the end of it, we are just as much con- 
vinced as before that knowledge, after all, is power; though it is quite 
true, as those worthy gentlemen take infinite pains to prove, that other 
things are also power, and that knowledge by itself is not everything. 
Nobody ever asserted that it was. But few things are more character- 
istic of would-be originality than delight in pulling to pieces an aphorism 
—as if it was not the essence of aphorism to be a partial truth. One of 
the most characteristic passages in The Caztons, is that where the amiable 
old pedant converts the youthful seapegrace by a little good advice,by telling 
him stories of his virtuous. cousin. The same excellent adviser—whose 
advice on paper is so admirable—converts a young infidel by making him 
read Tucker’s Light of Nature, some scraps of Scotch metaphysics, and 
a little German transcendentalism. It is all very well; but is it not 
marvellously unreal? Are scapegraces and infidels converted on such 
easy terms in real life? Are they not much more likely to be bored 
than edified by the infliction of a few commonplaces by an elderly 
gentleman given to preach sermons composed of pedantic quotations and 
secondhand metaphysics ? We might wish, perhaps, that the real world 
were more like the world of fiction; and that vice and rash speculation 
could be eradicated so summarily by a few sententious aphorisms. 
Unluckily it is not so; and to represent things as carried on in this 
fashion is to show a want of that penetrative imagination which goes 
down to the roots of character, and appreciates at their true value the 
forces of human passions. 

This element of portentous platitude—we know not what else to call 
it—very much interferes with our enjoyment of the Caxtons. A little 
genuine vigour of mind would dissipate this atmosphere of sham philosophy. 
Old Mr. Caxton, in fact, is a bore; and his brother—though there is much 
that is affecting about him—is a sentimentalist; and young Caxton isa 
prig; and Mr. Trevanion is unconscionably fond of red tape. <A writer 
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with a firmer grasp of real life, that is to say, of more imaginative intensity, 
would have detected this feeble side of his character, and would have 
made him more interesting because presenting him with less parade of 
profound wisdom. And yet, in spite of these obvious defects, we repeat 
that The Caxtons is an admirable novel. It is a book which we can read 
for a second and even for a third time with increased pleasure. There is 
abundant vigour about it ; though not many symptoms of high imaginative 
power. And, in short, it is as clever asa book can be of which we never- 
theless come to be perfectly clear that cleverness is the highest epithet that 
ean be fairly applied to it. Compared with the ordinary run of novels, it 
is to be placed in a class by itself; compared with the few novels of which 
we can say that they bear unmistakable marks of genius, it is as distinctly 
in the second rank. There is not in it one really living and moving 
character ; but there are a large number of characters, who live and move 
as much as most of the persons who pass themselves off for real human 
beings in the course of our daily lives. 

We have spoken at much length of one of Lord Lytton’s worst and 
of one of his best performances. If we were to examine his others, the 
historical novels, such as Rienzi, The Last of the Barons, and Harold; or 
of the sentimental novels, such as Hinest Maltravers ; or of the wilder 
romances, such as Zanoni and A Strange Story, we should exceed our limits, 
and perhaps we should not find any material additions to our means of 
forming an opinion of his merits. It would be instructive, indeed, to com- 
pare such a novel as Zanoni with the writings of aman of genuine genius 
such as Hawthorne. We should see how the man of second-rate ability takes 
refuge in a mere accumulation of wonder, where the more imaginative 
artist is able to cause a deeper thrill by a far slighter tinge of the 
mysterious. But we do not wish to attempt anything like an exhaustive 
account of Lord Lytton’s versatile performances. The same characteristics, 
in fact, meet us everywhere. So far as industrious labour can take a 
man of great ability and of studiously cultivated literary skill, Lord Lytton 
is an admirable model. Nobody could combine his materials more 
judiciously, or turn to better account the results of much laborious thought 
guided by excellent taste. But we always feel the want of that vivifying 
power which is possessed in its perfection only by a few men in the course 
of ages, and in an inferior degree by a large number of writers whose 
works show greater faults but are also by fits more impressive than any of 
Lord Lytton’s. He can put together all the elements of a story or a 
character according to the most approved rules of art; he can discourse 
to us with abundant felicity and fertility of illustration upon philosophy 
and morality ; but then he cannot send through his creations that electric 
current which makes them start into reality, or give to his reflections that 
force which can be drawn only from the deepest emotions of a powerful 
nature. He is not a creator of new types, but is so ingenious in restoring 
the old that to a careless observer they are almost as goodas the originals. 
And, therefore, whilst we willingly concede to him a very high place 
amongst the mortals, we cannot admit his claims to a loftier place. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
HIDE AND SEEK. 


LAUDIA, as well as Harold Vaug- 
han, had some hours to dispose 
of before the interview of the eve- 
ning from which she expected so 
much. She had been far too 
spoiled to think that a father 
who indulged to the full her life 
made up of little things—who 
had, in short, given her her head 
over smooth ground—would not 
also let the reins lie loose when 
the humour seized her to leave 
the high road, not merely for the 
pleasant turf, but for the brink 
of a precipice. She did not un- 
derstand the tacit compact by 
which so many busy men resign 
authority to their woman-kind or 
servants in small matters, for the 

sake of saving themselves worry and trouble, and so obtain a wholly 





- undeserved reputation for easy-going good nature. If a horseman is 


always pulling at the bit, it is a sign the horse is his master: if he rides 
lightly and freely, be sure that he has a strong hand on the bridle. 

She, of course, followed the inexperienced argument —“ If he indulges 
me in everyday trifles, how much more will he indulge me where the 
happiness of my whole life is concerned !”—forgetting the obvious 
answer, ‘“‘ I indulge you in what are trifles, because they are trifles, and 
not because it is my nature to indulge.” Besides, she was in love; and 
what woman is there who does not think that he will find it an easy task 
to subdue others who has achieved the prodigious feat of subduing Her ? 
The love of that woman is hardly worth having who strikes her colours 
without, at the moment of defeat, believing that she does so in honour of 
the best, wisest, and strongest of conquerors. Afterwards she may admit 
that she is as much the victor as the vanquished, and enter into a treaty 
of affection on equal terms. But there must be an outset of battle and 
victory: and she should feel that her lover’s confessions of annihilation 
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before her eyes, her intellect, or her power to charm are but the courtesies 
of the conqueror when the conquered delivers up her sword. So, both as 
a spoiled child and as a girl whose heart was worth the having, the 
seventh bell might strike from St. Catherine’s spire when it would—it 
had no terrors of suspense for her. 

Still the intervening hours had to be killed; and Harold Vaughan, I 
fear, would have been but ill-satisfied with her method of killing them. 
She did not go roaming aimlessly about the fields under the misguidance 
of fancy. She did not even lie down to dream. Somehow, her fingers 
could never be idle when her heart was empty, and her mind demanded 
action now that her heart was full. Perhaps if Harold Vaughan had had 
a patient or two to visit, in whom his interest was professional instead of 
personal, it would have been none the worse for him. He would have 
found time fly faster, at all events; and he would have had a more 
sympathetic picture before him of what Claudia might be doing than 
that which he actually painted to himself—of a delicate flower which he 
had cultivated into health, Sand was now waiting for the presence of 
another of his sunbeams. 

The result of their long acquaintance, crowned by their last interview, 
was that he had learned the delight of expansion into free sunshine; she 
the necessity of compression into definite sympathy. He had hitherto 
lived in a cold shell, she in the yet colder open air. His shell had 
opened, and her heart had found a resting-place and a home. So, while 
he needed to drink in the field-fragrance, typical of his new life, she 
needed to bring herself into contact with human sorrows and joys. The 
possible troubles of a living mother about a missing son would hardly 
have made her anxious yesterday. To-day she had leaped at sharing 
them, simply because it seemed horrible to her that any grief should miss 
a sympathetic touch while her happiness was too large to imprison itself 
within the four walls of an empty room. Her pictures, which had 
hitherto represented her shadowy world, had faded into nothing but 
excuses for gilt frames. A prism had been applied to the atmosphere of 
the true human world, and had resolved its meaningless monotony into a 
sudden revelation of Iris, with all its colours, contrasts, and gradations. 

If she had stayed, as usual, at home, she would have tried to paint 
violently, and have failed. So—for the first time since her accident—she 
ordered the carriage to the door instantly, and set out to play the un- 
conscious part of a detective, on her father’s account, in the equally 
unconscious disguise of a kind and friendly patroness, on her own. The 
coachman harnessed the horses, grown fat and restive with laziness, and 
received the strange order for a convalescent young lady to drive, not into 
the country roads, but to the very worst street in all the city. 

It was not without considerable trouble, as might be supposed, that 
the required house was found. It stood in a narrow, winding line, 
paved with rough pebbles, and opposite an old stone wall, some twenty 
feet high. The intention of the lane was, no doubt, to lead somewhere, 
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and possibly it did, but its use was to afford a standing place for dust- 
heaps. It had no recognised name; the houses, at the back of which it 
ran, and of which the dilapidated fronts rose from the river, being 
sufficiently known by the name of the Old Wharf-Side. Every part of a 
town has its characteristic odour, and a blind man would have known 
where he was by mixed perfume of dust, rags, bilge-water, and grains. 
In short, the place was nothing but a deserted hole—at least by day, for 
by night it had another reputation. At present its only occupants were a 
man—of the labouring class, but certainly not a labourer—sleeping with 
his head upon the stones and his legs high up on a heap of refuse, as if 
he had been shot there with a waste load of broken bottles ; a few children 
using its delightful mysteries as a playground; and a ragged old woman 
smoking a short pipe, and groping as she walked as if trying to find a 
treasure or a thoroughfare. 

The man did not move, but the children were petrified in their various 
attitudes, and the old woman raised her blear eyes, as the apparition of a 
carriage, rolling over the broken pavement and the scattered heaps like a 
ship at sea, steered its way in. Claudia began to feel more than half 
afraid. She had lived all her remembered life-time in St. Bavons, and 
here, within a few minutes of her own door, she found herself abroad in a 
foreign town. 

The coachman, who naturally felt that this kind of thing was not 
included in his wages, and whose temper was tried, was not sorry for the 
chance of spending it upon somebody. The sleeping man was within a 
line of the wheels, and it required a touch of the whip to make him roll 
out of the way. He did so—but not without a volley of drunken abuse, 
that made Claudia shrink into a corner and put her hands to her ears— 
and then went to sleep again on the other side. 

‘¢ Ask someone where Mrs. Goldrick lives,”’ said Claudia, nervously. 

‘‘ Here, you there!” called out the coachman to the woman. ‘ Do 
you know a Mrs. Goldrick about here ? ” 

‘“‘Tgs it Misthress Goldrick ye’re afther, young man?” she croaked 
out, while her blear eyes rested on Claudia. ‘‘ The blessing of the Saints 
be on yer ladyship in glory! Maybe ye’ve got a trifle for a poor lone 
widdy woman with fourteen childer, and ne’er a one over seven year 
owld? May the crown of glory be your swate ladyship’s pillow this 
night—if ye’ll have a copper for a lone woman, that’s lost her blessed 
man, the sainted jool, this seven year! May——” 

‘‘Hold your tongue, will you!” said the coachman. ‘“Can’t you 
answer a civil question ?” 

Claudia took out her purse. ‘‘ Here,” she said, holding out her hand, 
less out of charity than fear. ‘‘ Does a Mrs. Goldrick live here ?” 

The woman clutched the coin. ‘‘ May your swate face be in Heaven 
this night, and may I mate ye there! Misthress Goldrick? Sure ye 
don’t mane the owld witch-woman, the blagyard?”’ She crossed herself 
devoutly. ‘‘ Glory come betune us and harm!” 
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‘You know then? Which is her house ?”’ 

But the Irishwoman hobbled off. 

‘ Holloa!” called out the coachman loudly, to the children this time. 
‘«¢ Which is Mrs. Goldrick’s ? ” 

At the same moment a first-floor window was forced up, and a face 
appeared. 

‘‘ Who wants Mrs. Goldrick?” asked a clear, cold voice. ‘‘ Here 
I am.” 

In an instant the lane became empty. With a yell the children took 
to their heels and were gone, as if a lion had leaped from the window and 
was mistaking them for lambs. 

« All right,”” answered the coachman, leaving the box and leading the 
horses close up to the door. There was neither bell nor knocker, so he 
had to use the butt end of his whip to get an answer. : 

The window was pushed down, and after some time two bolts were 
drawn slowly. Then the door was opened an inch or two. 

‘© T am Mrs. Goldrick,” said the same voice. ‘‘ Who wants me?” 

‘* Miss Brandt.” 

‘‘ Does she want to come in?” 

‘“‘ If you will let me, Mrs. Goldrick,”’ Claudia answered for herself, 
from the carriage. 

The grating of a chain was heard, Claudia got out of the carriage, 
entered a dark ‘passage, and was shewn into a yet darker room on the 
ground floor. So dark was it that she could scarcely see, and she could 
not help calling to mind her father’s story of the young man who was 
decoyed down a back street, and whose body was found in the Thames. 
When the shutters were thrown back, however, she found herself in a small 
and miserably furnished sitting-room with naked plaster walls, a ceiling 
crumbling with damp, a broken chair for furniture, a corner cup-board, 
and a floor of carpetless deal boards. irs. Goldrick drew the chair for- 
ward ; wiped it, and offered it to her visitor respectfully. She did not 
seat herself—indeed that would have been difficult, seeing that nothing 
was left her to sit upon but the planks. 

“You must forgive me for taking your chair, Mrs. Goldrick; I 
have been an invalid,” said Claudia, looking nervously through the window 
to see that the coachman still stood sentry there. Seeing that all was 
right, she wondered what Harold would think if he could see her now, and 
what an adventure she would have to tell him when seven o’clock had 
passed and all was well. If she could only have seen him, and what he 
was doing, she would have wondered yet more than he. It was very natural 
that he should be standing outside a low public house, listening to a wan- 
dering singing girl—but she would hardly have thought so. Not having 
a magic mirror at hand, however, her thoughts amused her, and then she 
began as an artist to take notice of the good subject for her pencil she 
had found in the gaunt figure and strong, dark features of her hostess. 
Whai a sketch she would make for Harold when she got home ! 
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‘* Pray don’t mention it, Miss Brandt,’’ said Mrs. Goldrick, with the 
slightest accentuation, and in the tone of one who had heard the language 
of drawing-rooms. Claudia observed her still more curiously, and, woman 
as she was, did not notice Mrs. Goldrick’s poor and worn-out clothes till 
now. No one would have dreamed of looking at her dress until her speech 
called attention to it by way of contrast. 

‘** T am only just getting well from an illness,’ she said, thinking an 
apology still more due. ‘‘ My father. i 

‘* You are Mr. Brandt’s daughter—my son’s master ?”’ 

«Yes. He wanted me to call and ask you if—if you had heard lately 
from your son?”’ 

‘“‘ T should have thought he could have told me that best, young lady. 
My son does not often write to me.” 

‘¢ You are not English, are you?”’ 

‘Tam not English.” 

‘¢ Dutch, no doubt ?”’ 

‘Nor Dutch. I come from a country that you call Hungary. Itis a 
long way off. Why do youask ?”’ 

‘* Only I thought you did not look English. But how interesting! I 
am a foreigner too, you know. How odd that a Hungarian and a Dutch 
girl should meet in the middle of St. Bavons! ‘Then you have not heard 
from your son?’ The colour came into her cheeks a little: the heart’s 
happiness makes the blood start quickly even at stray times, and it was a 
way she had when she asked questions. Besides, she was fresh from the 
half-forgotten kiss of the open air, and her bright complexion was one to 
receive and shew the slightest touch either of breeze or fancy. The dark 
rose often says to the white, ‘‘ You are blushing,” when the answer is not 
‘*T have reason,” but only “‘ Iam made so—that is all.” Just as she put 
her question a slight noise was audible to her quick and nervous ears. It 
was only Thomas flicking a fly from the bay’s neck—nothing more, but it 
made her turn round and look away. Such details are not irrelevant—no 
details ever are, except in pictures of celestial things, wherein immortals 
never change complexion and are never disturbed by flies. 

Mrs. Goldrick did not hear the light stroke of the whip : but she heard 
the question, caught the ripple of mounting colour and saw the turn. She 
was evidently a ‘‘ good observer’’—which generally means being a very 
little quicker than ordinary people and a great deal less sure. She turned 
her hard black eyes sharply on Claudia, whom she caused to blush again 
—really, this time. 

‘So your father sent you to ask after Luke?” she asked, with a 
softened look that seemed to Claudia a rather unpleasant smile. ‘‘ It is 
very kind of him.” 

“‘ Then you have heard nothing of him—nothing at all?” 

‘¢ Wait a minute, my dear young lady. I suppose you thought one of 
the servants wouldn’t do ? Or one of the clerks? Is Mr. Brandt at 
home ?” 
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‘* He will be at home in the evening, if you should want to see 
him,—at least, late in the evening. I believehe is away at Lessmouth 
to-day.” 

Mrs. Goldrick nodded her head three times. ‘‘I suppose Luke's 
letters go to the office—not to the house ?”’ she asked. 

‘It is about his letters I came. My father has had letters from him, 
but it seems that he is not now in the place in Holland where he is sup- 
posed to be. So we thought if anything had happened—that is, if he was 
on his way home, you would be the first to know.” Claudia took great 
credit to herself for putting her enquiries in so safe a form. 

‘“« Not at all. My son comes and goes: he never writes to me, and I 
expect him when I see him. He has made his way in the world, and 
I've no right to tie him to my apron. Ah, he is a handsome young 
fellow is Luke, though his mother says it. No—ZJ don’t expect his letters 
to come here. But perhaps there’s others that may ? ” 

Mrs. Goldrick had turned out so strange a person, talked so oddly, and 
looked at her so uncomfortably that Claudia, whose conscience was of course 
as clear as her complexion, began to feel a little bewildered, besides out 
of her element. She had come to cross-examine delicately, and she could 
not but fancy that she was being cross-examined—not delicately. So she 
did not answer the question, though it seemed to contain some incompre- 
hensible inuendo that concerned herself. 

The other nodded her head again. 

‘“* You are a handsome young lady,” she said. ‘I’ve seen plenty in 
my time—only not of your sort. We are black where I come from. Do 
you mind turning your head ? I don’t see young and pretty faces every 
day now, and if I did, my eyes are not so bright to look at them as they 
used to be. Ah, I thought so—dark with fair, rich with poor, man with 
woman : the old ways don’t change. So you want to know what’s become 
of Luke, eh? Well, well. The young ones may try to cheat us, but 
they come to us, all the same.” 

«‘T hope Mrs. Goldrick is right in her mind,” thought Claudia, who 
now wanted to get the interview over and to go home. “Yes,” she said, 
‘‘we do want to know about your son, Mr. Goldrick. We are anxious 
about him.” 

“‘ Some of the stupid neighbours about here call me a witch,” continued 
Luke’s mother, confidentially. ‘‘ And some of them are afraid of my ill- 
looking them. I wish they were right—there’s one or two things I’d do 
then. But what the poor creatures mean is, that I can see plain before 
me without having to be told a story from beginning to end. That’s all 
the secret of reading ‘ Baji’—what you call telling fortunes: a quick 
eye, and that I’ve got still, though it mayn’t be as bright as it used to be. 
Well, time makes years, and God made time, as they say in my country ; 
so the more years one has, the more good things. So you needn’t be 
afraid to talk to a woman who’s lived long enough to have a son, and to 
want to see him happy for his own sake, and not for hers.” 
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*¢T am sure I hope he will be,” said Claudia, for the sake of saying 
something. 

“ And—you mustn’t think us as poor as we look, my dear young lady. 
The neighbours say I’ve heaps of money laid up in a stocking. That 
isn't true. But you shan’t go without bite or sup in Luke’s mother’s 
house the first time you come to see her.’’ She groped in the corner cup- 
board, and took out a dusty black bottle and a cracked tea-cup. ‘‘I don’t 
keep glasses, they get broken so. And Luke has made his way: he will 
be rich enough in time. You're one of them, I see, that value a man for 
what he is, not for what he has—isn’t it so ?”’ 

“Indeed I am,” said Claudia, with a private leap into her own 
affairs. 

“They have a song—in my country—how a queen would follow a 
poor soldier if she loved him, and a poor girl would let a king love her 
without thinking shame, if he was king of her heart as well. I forget the 
words ; and you wouldn’t understand them. Taste this, if you’ve been 
ill—it’s better than all the druggist stuff that ever was made. It’s what 
Luke likes when he comes to see me. Here’s a lucky wedding to you, 
and soon, my dear young lady!” 

Afraid to refuse, Claudia put her lips to the cup, and found that it 
contained wine. But she felt equally afraid to drink, and set it down 
again. 

‘‘ Then,”’ she said once more, this time rising from her chair, ‘“‘ I may 
tell my father you can tell me nothing? You see he has not been heard 
of in Rotterdam, where he ought to be, these four months, and we 
thought——”’ 

‘‘ Ah, four months is a long time to you, young lady. When I was to 
be married, I didn’t hear of my man for fourteen. But your father has 
heard ?”” 

‘« Yes, only 

‘“‘Only—Isee.” And she nodded in the same odd way, without bend- 
ing herself, as before. ‘Of course, it isn’t him you’d ask for news. 
Never mind, my dear; you needn’t be afraid of me. You're not the first 
fair lady that’s been whispered by one of the Kola—the black men. I 
could tell you of great ladies that have given up more than you ever need. 
So make your heart easy, my dear young lady; and if ever you don't 
know where to get a letter without the postman having to bring it to the 

door, and without having your own name on, Mrs. Goldrick, Old Wharf- 
Side, will find you.” 

Claudia could no longer avoid perceiving the monstrous idea that had 
entangled itself with Mrs. Goldrick’s brain—that she was supposed to be 
carrying on a clandestine love affair with her father’s clerk. Yet how 
could she enter into explanations about such a matter, when no direct 
charge had been made? Her denial would give her the air of being 
fitted by the cap. It was plainly her best course to act as if her mind 
had been proof against even catching the suggestion of such an absurd 
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impossibility. But her antipathy towards Mrs. Goldrick had now grown 
so strong that she began to form recriminating suspicions—to think her 
would-be mother-in-law capable of anything compared with which a con- 
spiracy with her son to defraud Mr. Brandt would be a trifle. Had she 
known, as by this time her father had learned from Harold Vaughan, that 
Luke had been seen near his mother’s house within three months, it 
would merely have chimed in with her own opinion on the matter. 

So, though half annoyed, half amused, with Mrs. Goldrick’s wild 
attempt at guessing, she was proud of her skill as a detective, and set 
herself to earn her father’s praise—for objects of her own—by playing out 
her part to the end. 
~ «Thank you, Mrs. Goldrick,”’ she said. ‘‘ If you do happen to hear of 
your son, you will no doubt let us know, and you shall know any news in 
return. I am relieved that you think there is no need to be anxious; so 
I will bid you good-bye. It is time for me to be at home.” 

‘It’s I must thank you for coming, my dear young lady. Miss Brandt 
—yes, a good name to change, so long as the new one doesn't begin 
with a B. Change the name and not the letter, that’s for worse and 
not for better, you know, my dear young lady. What did they christen 
you?” 

‘“‘ Claudia.” 

“¢ Claudia Brandt—Claudia ”’ she continued, as she saw her visitor 
to the door and watched her into the carriage... ‘‘ Yes, that will do. 
Good-bye, my dear young lady !—Claudia Goldrick,”’ she went on to her- 
self, as she closed the street-door, too much preoccupied, however, with 
her own speculations to attend as usual to the bolts and chain. ‘‘ They 
used to say no good ever came of marrying out of the people; but it’s all 
one, I’m thinking, when a young man has whispered a young lady as fair 
as the sun and as golden, besides. Any way, not much worse can come 
of it than keeping to one’s own people, sometimes.” 

She had the trick of thinking half aloud that is inseparable from 
habitual solitude. People without human companions must talk to their 
dogs ; people without dogs must talk to shadows. And of shadows such a 
house as that of Mrs. Goldrick must have held a legion. No one could 
have entered it without feeling as though something had happened there 
or might happen. It is strange that the believers in an unseen world 
of surrounding spirits are not even more numerous than they are, seeing 
how apt are chairs and boards to crack when there is only one pair of 
ears to hear them leading through a labyrinth of queer corridors into a 
brain greedy to assimilate with itself everything that may find its way in. 
Perhaps, like Coleridge, most of us disbelieve in phantoms because we see 
too many of them, not because we see too few. But the concentrated 
bent of strong memory, strong affection, or strong hope always tends to 
develop the ghost-seer, because it sees but one phantom. It was impos- 
sible that Mrs. Goldrick could live alone, or that she should not talk as 
though there were ears to hear. 
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She drew a sigh as, with a glance over one shoulder—the common 
trick of ghost-seers—she poured back into the bottle, without spilling a 
drop, Claudia’s hardly tasted cup of wine. She returned it into the cup- 
board, and took ont and lighted a coarse tallow candle which had guttered 
down over a battered brass candlestick. 

Had she really lived all alone, without any apparent occupation, in this 
large and crazy house, something more than the house must have been 
crazy. But being ‘‘ touched”’ was almost the only offence with which she 
stood uncharged. Ccrtainly a witch, probably an evil-eyed miser, possi- 
bly guilty of some great and unknown crime, she was: to which the 
curate of St. Catherine’s, who had demolished Dr. Vaughan by calling him 
‘“‘ Infidel,’ added ‘‘ Tleathen.”” He, as a part of his visiting work, had to 
penetrate into Old Wharf-Si'c: and it is creditable to him that his lack 
of inward charity had a good excuse—it lay so much without that he had 
none to spare. Perhaps that may be one reason that those who do good 
are so apt to think ill. He never called a second time, however. He 
could not make her understand his business: and so, being unable to 
penetrate her crust with his common tools, he set her down as case- 
hardened ; and, though with all the signs of poverty about her, beyond 
the softening influence even of blankets and coals. She gave him plainly 
to understand that he and she were fellow augurs, bound when they met 
to talk respectfully of spiritual things, but with an esoteric understanding 
between them about the credulity of mankind at large. Of course she 
did not tell him so, but treated him as if they stood on common ground, 
as though he could not possibly have any concern with one who had 
nothing wherewith to cross his hand. Conversion is plainly impossible 
when you have to deal with one who treats all speculation about futurity 
as part and parcel of the art of fortune-telling, and the art of fortune- 
telling as a trade. 

With the exception of the curate, Miss Brandt was the only inhabitant 
of St. Bavons known to have penetrated into the domestic interior of 
the former housekeeper of Squire Maynard of Marshmead. Of course 
also with the exception of her son, the sharp office-boy, who had enough 
foreign element in his blood to pick his way, among the Babel of a sea- 
port town, into the position of a polyglot clerk, paid to speak and write 
business letters without having much to do with the books or the cash- 
box. Squire Maynard, of Marshmead, near St. Bavons, had long gone 
underground with the two wives, whose pattern husband, according to his 
extant epitaph, he had been. A pattern father he would doubtless have 
been also, had not fortune denied him the opportunity. His wives had 
not been childless, but he had lost his first child too soon to give any 
proof of his paternal affection, while his second had too early lost him. 
So Mrs. Goldrick had not even the ties of ancient service to compensate 
for the loss of a son who had left his mother behind him. But what 
matters the biography of a country Squire whose name was forgotten, 
whose estate had passed into strange hands, and whom the worms had 
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eaten long ago? [If all circumstances, like pedigrees, had to be traced to 
their fountain head, every story ought to contain the history of the world 
by way of episode. It is time to return to the housekeeper, witch, 
miser, heathen, whatever she might be, leaving Claudia to wait for the 
seventh chime of which all the sweet presage had by this time turned 
sour in the heart of Harold Vaughan. Their paths were diverging 
already: the facts of one trivial day had already put their lives, even 
their thoughts, out of accord. 

Whether Mrs. Goldrick lived alone or no, there were no apparent 
signs of life, except what belonged to herself and the rats, as she wandered 
along passage after passage, and down flight after flight of stairs till she 
reached a cellar whose cracked and slimy walls allowed the river water to 
ooze in ankle deep at high tide. She, however, slipped on a pair of pat- 
terns, and then, supporting herself with a stick held in one hand while 
she carried the candle above her head with the other, began to wade. 
Her light was enough to guide her steps ; but it did not drive the gloom 
from beyond its own small circle. Every now and then, however, an 
. unseen water-rat, scared by the glimmer, was heard to plunge, making a 
startling break in the monotonous drip of the gathered damp drops from 
the crumbling ceiling into the green water of the floor. 

At last she ceased wading, balanced herself on the slippery and 
yielding bricks, took out a large key from her looped-up pocket, and 
opened a door. 

Behind the door ran a flight of half-a-dozen stone steps, so that the 
brick floor to which they led was comparatively dry. In one corner of 
the room or rather cell, into which she climbed, shading her candle as 
well as she could from the draughts that blew through the wall itself, 
stood a heavy piece of furniture covered with green baize. Removing the 
covering, she laid bare a large chest, covered with florid carving, such as 
may be found in very old country houses and curiosity shops, and in 
which one may expect to find either plate, or deeds, or the skeleton which 
every house is supposed to contain. Having set down the candle care- 
fully on the floor, out of the wind’s way, she took another key, inserted it 
in the chest, and began to turn. But she had not given it a quarter of a 
turn when it stuck fast and refused to move. 

For some time she did what people usually do under such circum- 
stances. She tried to force the key first one way, then another, now 
hoping the wards might not have fitted properly, now that it might be 
accidentally double-locked, now that she might be forcing the key the wrong 
way. But it was all in vain, and with an angry exclamation she took up 
the light again with the intention of getting some oil, to see if that 
would do. 

It was now towards evening; but that was of little consequence in 
the cellars of the Old Wharf-Side, whose noon was like a winter night 
in Lapland. Her flaring candle must have looked, from the other side 
of the stagnant pond;-like a lighthouse across a mimic Acherusia, 
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And a lighthouse, or rather beacon, it must have proved, for 
suddenly — 

‘* Hulloa, there!” cried a voice over the water. ‘‘Is that you, Mag? 
Down in all this ditch-water ? What the 

Mrs. Goldrick started as if she had been shot, half screamed, and let 
both candle and candlestick fall down the steps into the water. 

“What is it? Chiving luvus? Or grubbing for it? I’ve often 
thought there must be pickings under these old break-neck lumber rooms 
if one could only get at the bottom of them. They say this place belongs 
to the big church, don’t they ? Perhaps there might be something good 
in the resurrection line. Or the river might wash in things, Is that 
what you're after—skinning the very bricks, eh?” 

‘‘ Nothing at all,” she answered, half nervously, half sharply. ‘‘ This 
is where I keep my—coals. How did you come here? How did you 
get in ?”’ 

‘’Tisn’t the first time I’ve got through key-holes—eh, Mrs. Goldrick ? 
It minds me of when I used to be courting you, down at the old Squire’s. 
Come—get out of this hole. Hark! What's that? a rat? I can’t 
stand this—come up, there’s a good old girl, Nowhere’s a chance—if I 
was like some married men—just a knock on the head, and you might lie 
nice and cool down here till the rats had made an end of you. Aren’t you 
coming? It’s only my fun.” 

‘‘ Wait a minute.” She was groping in the dark, on the steps, for she 
had dropped in her fright, not only the candlestick but the key. 

“Shall I fetch a candle?” 

“I’m coming. No; the candles are locked up—you couldn’t find 
them.” 

‘“‘ Yes, confound you. Leave you alone for locking up things. Look 
here—I’ve got news for you.” 

‘* News—news of- = 

‘‘Never you mind. Do you think I’m going to chatter down here ? 
My teeth are doing that. So this is where you keep the coals? You are 
a rum chap, Mag. How, in the name of Jericho, do you get them ? 
Swim? Uh!—what's that again? Ah! pattens. Don’t slip down, old 
woman, for all the stars, hang them, wouldn’t get me to pull you out 
of this black hole. Uh!—think of you lying down there among all 
those creatures—it makes me creep to think on.”’ 

‘‘I’m coming—I can get along.” She was not hurrying, however, for 
she was feeling for the key. But she had to give up the search at last, 
and waded back again. 

‘* And now what's the news?” she asked, with a new tone of eager- 
ness in her voice, as she landed. 

‘‘T’ve got the cold shivers, Mag—that’s the first news. If you've 
got the coals, take me where I can see them a-fire. A nice place 
for a professor this is! Nota word till I’ve had a drop of something 
warm,” 
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Without another word, but with a sort of deliberate impatience, she 
walked before him into her reception room, on the ground-floor front, lighted 
some sticks in the grate, hunted out another candle-end, and set a kettle 
to boil. 

“There,” she said, standing upright before Aaron Goldrick, and 
trying to bring, at least, one of his eyes within the focus of hers. ‘‘ Don’t 
keep me waiting any longer. What have you found ?”’ 

He put his hands into the pockets of his trousers and pulled them 
inside out, so as to display their emptiness. 

*‘This,”’ he said, quietly. ‘You'll have to feel in that old stocking 
again, Mag.” 

‘* What—you dare to come to me only to tell me you've spent 
everything again ?” 

‘Don’t be hard, old woman—let a fellow finish. I’ve spent every- 
thing—but I’ve found gaano.” 

‘* What—where ?”’ 

“‘ Hold hard—that’s tellings. Money down—that’s my way. Or— 
hanged if I don’t rummage the house down. You're a married woman, 
and it’s law.” 

‘¢ You wouldn’t find much,” she answered. ‘‘ You don’t leave me a half- 
penny to hide. Much the neighbours would call me miser if they knew I 
had a husband that never comes but to sweep off every stick and stone. 
As for the girl, I don’t believe you ever think of her. Poor little dear! 
I saw her this very day.” 

‘You saw her?” He gave a start, and, by a wild and startling 
effort, made his two eyes converge. 

‘‘ Yes, to-day and always. Now, at this moment. As for you ij 

‘* Oh, that’s all you mean—you ungrateful woman! Don’t I go about 
from town to town, fair to fair, Berwick to Land’s End—wherever there’s 
a chance of asking after a stolen girl? Is there a Smith, Stanley, 
Wheeler, or Lovell, doesn’t call out when they see me coming—‘ Holloa, 
Fly-eyed Jack, have you caught that girl?’ “Tisn’t likely I should find 
her easy, now she’s eighteen, if she’s a day—or without paying, and pretty 
high too.” 

“‘ Kighteen years old—yes, it’s a long while waiting. But the trail— 
you said you'd found signs ?”’ 

‘Bless you, fifty. I’m a born detective—I know all their ways by 
this time. But—money down, you beoe!” 

She looked at him contemptuously, and then laid some money on the 
table. 

‘‘ What’s this? Five pound? You expect me to tramp the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland for five pound ?” 

‘* You lad ten times that last time, Aaion.”’ 

‘* Five fiddle strings ! 

** And to save that I’ve lived on threepe nce a day.” 
‘‘More fool you, with a fortune in your hands. 








By the king 
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trumps, Mag, it’s lucky, sometimes, you don’t keep hatchets handy. 
There’s such a thing as going too far.” 

“There is. You know our bargain. Why you married me, you 
know best: any way, you know I wouldn’t marry you till you promised to 
find that girl; and you can’t say I haven’t paid you. You can’t say 
I’ve kept from you a penny that’s my own. Only, the girl’s money you 
shan’t touch—no, not if I die for it.” 

‘* You've told me that a good many times by now.” 

‘¢ And a good many again. An idle vagabond, living on your wife. 
I’ve lived with them that know what to think of such things. It’s lucky 
for Luke, he’s a man, and can hold his own, else you’d be down on 
him too.” 

** All right, Mag; only you needn’t be so close about how you keep 
the stuff, that’s all. I suppose you're not such a fool as to keep it ina 
box at home ?” 

‘Never you mind—it’s none of your's.” 

“Ina bank? Come, Mag, you might say if it’s ina bank. Do you 
think I should be guilty of forgery ?” 

‘“‘ That’s just what I do think. There’s your brandy.” 

** Ah—that’s the stuff to get your coal-hole out of my bones. I’ll take 
a pipeful, too. There, that’s more like comfort. So you're still as 
obstinate as ever—made up your mind to give up a fortune for the sake 
of Thank you kindly ? ” 

‘*T should think you knew that by this time.” 

‘I say, Mag—do you know that I know enough to transport you—I 
don’t mean with joy—but to Botany Bay? Yes, you, rolling in gold 
and putting off your own Aaron with a five-pound screw.” 

‘‘ T’m waiting for your news.” 

“Do you see this, Mag?” he asked, pointing to his thumb, that was 
as delicate and pointed as a girl’s. 

‘Well ?” 

Well, I’ve got you under it, just as you think you've got me under 
your’s—that’s all.” 

“You?” 

‘Tf you don’t understand Knglish, I mean I’ll split, that’s all.” 

‘Ah, you mean you'd rake up how I took care of the Squire’s money 
better than he did—the spendthrift ? How I kept it out of the hands of 
sharpers and blacklegs as bad as you? HowTI pinched and scraped for 
him so that when he died my darling baby, my poor young lady’s child, 
might have something to come to when she came to her own, and not to 
the nothing her drunken father had to leave her ?” 

‘‘ No—I don’t mean about your cribbing what you had to pay the bills 
with. I knew that when I married you—and they say embezzling, as they 
call it, ’s hard to prove ; leastway, they had to let me off that time they 
tried it against me. How was I to know you were such a fool as to cheat 
for nothing? Fly-eyed Jack they call me—Fly-finger Jack I am, and 
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Fly-gold Jack I mean to be—and I might as well have married a 
sparrow that feathers its nest for the cuckoo. I must say it’s hard. But 
suppose I’d found the cuckoo ’s dead, eh ? That Maynard girl, I mean. 
Suppose that’s the trail ?”’ 

Mrs. Goldrick, hitherto so self-collected and cold in manner, despite 
her fever of anxiety, started with a short, quick cry, and threw her arms 
forward. 

‘‘ Dead ?’’ she exclaimed, and glared at him as if he had been a 
murderer whose words had struck her to stone. 

‘‘Ha, ha, ha! That fetched you? No, she’s not dead that I’m 
aware. I only wanted to know what about that money if she were.”’ 

*« Ah, you want a temptation to play me false,” she said, still slightly 
trembling, but crushing once more her easily kindled fire. ‘If Miss 
Maynard were dead, I’d keep it for her still. I'd live long enough to 
send it somewhere after her.” 

‘*Good. You've heard of thumb-screws? Well, I’m uncommon 
hard up—five pound won’t go far—so I’m going to put ene on, that’s all.” 

His wife turned a shade paler. ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

‘‘T mean what yeu robbed the Squire of don’t belong to Ze—hang it, 
don’t belong to Miss, dead or alive, no more than you. Did you never 
hear tell of an old Barengro—Stanley, the Goryio call it—that tramps up 
the Midlands ?” 

‘* Never in all my life.” 

‘*You see I’ve been down in my boots, and on the tramp myself, 
choring the flats as luck would let me. So one day who should I meet 
but this Barengro. He'd found a hare, and I had a nip of brandy, so we 
made ourselves happy under a hay-stack. So, by and by, talking over 
our lays, and such things, I told him how I was kept going up and down, 
like Benguilango himself, after a stray child lost after Squire Maynard 
died. Now this Barengro was a real Rom—one that wouldn’t tell lies to 
his own Pal, let alone to me.” 

“‘ Well hy 

‘* ¢ Maybe, I could tell you something about that,’ says he, ‘if it did you 
a good turn and me no harm.’ You see I'd let him have all the brandy, 
when I heard he had something to tell.” 

‘‘ For God’s sake—he knew about the child? She is not dead—she 
is really found? God bless you, Aaron!” 

‘“‘ Wait a bit, Mag—you put me out. And my pipe’s out too. Well; 
where was I? Oh, this Barengro minded one dark night—when he and his 
wife—got hold of a young child—just when it came out—that the Squire’s 
was gone. They didn’t come forward, because the police were after them 
for other jobs—poaching, and choring, and reading Baji, and things—so 
they made off before the thing could be blown. But they got frightened, 
as they might be, and the woman died after a bit, and the man got lagged 
for something, and when he came out the child was in the union, so the 
Barengro thought he’d better leave it alone.” 
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‘In the union—the workhouse ? She is there still? Where is she 
—in Heaven's name ?” 

‘* Now for a turn of the thumbscrew! ’Tisn’t a She—it’sa He! Do 
you know what I mean now? Holloa, Mag, hold up BE 

‘What fool’s talk is this? The Squire’s brat was drowned in the 
fish-pond before I came. All the world said so. He fell in, or was thrown 
in—what do I care? Plenty of children get lost by servants every day. 
The Barengro was drunk, and so are you.” 

“* Well, I'll leave you to think over it. I know where to find the 
Barengro again, and he knows where the workhouse is, and will tell me 
for half-a-crown. I've got it all pat. So now perhaps—if I don’t split— 
you'll manage to find a few more five pcunds. You can’t say I’m not fair 
and straightforward. You be open and above board, and I'll keep as dark 
as my hat. You keep close, and I know where to find the boy. One— 
two—which is it to be, before I say three ?”’ 

‘* What will buy you—fifty pounds ? You are lying, all the same.’ 

“Fifty thimbles without the pea! Say two thousand, and I’m 
dumb.” 

‘*Two thousand! Why there’s not—and if there was, what’s the 
good of it to the girl if I’m to give it all to you? If that’s your price 
you may do what you please—not that anybody would believe your 
lies,” 

“ Now if I wasn’t the best tempered fellow alive! But there—fifteen 
hundred.” 

‘* Five—and let me have done with you.” 

**Not enough by half. Look here, Mag; with a whole thousand, 
I'd make my fortune. I’d take a theatre, a real one—Bath, perhaps, or 
Redchester—and get the stars there. I’ve my eye on some one in the 
musical line who'd draw without costing me beyond board and lodging. 
None of your mountebank shows or juggling, but a real troupe of ladies 
and gentlemen from the theatre royals, under the management of the 
enterprising and judicious Mr. A. Goldrick and the patronage of the 
aristocracy. I see it all in the posters. I'd be as dark as ink, and look 
up the girl hard, and make my fortune and never come down on you for 
another screw. With four figures of capital—red and blue posters— 
Shakspere—foot-lights—Milton—Bunyan—boxes, pit, and gallery, I'll 
be Fly-gold Jack and Get-gold Jack too. Youknow my way. Enterprise 
—and to think that all I want’s a thousand pounds just to make up for 
the trouble of holding my tongue! ”’ 

**T don’t trust you.” 

‘“* Hir mi Devlis, Mag, ova Pazorrhus.” 

No Gorgio, that is to say no Gentile, would have been so innocent as 
to accept the oath of Mr. Aaron Goldrick, far less his simple word. No 
Gorgio, moreover considers the condition of being in debt to one of his 
own race as putting him under such sacred obligations that to break them 
is to incur the only form of remorse which it is impossible to bear. Nemesis, 
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among civilised communities, is too much engaged to trouble herself about 
defaulting debtors. A simple acknowledgment of liability, which can 
afford no cause of action, is, in countries where consciences are ruled by 
law, apt to be looked upon as a mere puff of wind. If Aaron Goldrick 
had said to a Goryio, even though he confirmed his assertion with an 
oath, ‘I will be your debtor,” the probable chances are that he 
would have been laughed at for his pains. But then he would 
never have used that sacred word Puzorrhus to a Goryio. Mrs. 
Goldrick knew that the veriest rogue of her race, when he used 
that cabalistic term to one of his fellow rogues, meant to be faithful to 
his word. Coming from a country where the traditions of that and every 
other race are maintained in their integrity, she knew that for a Rom 
to cheat a Gorgio is a cardinal virtue: for a Rom to cheat a Rom his 
solitary mortal sin. Not only is there, according to the paradoxical pro- 
verb, honour amongst thieves, but it is the essential part of their existence 
as a body politic—were it not for that same many-sided honour, there 
would be none but solitary thieves any more than there could be any but 
solitary honest men. Therefore Mrs. Goldrick, strange as it may appear, 
to far more confiding minds than hers, was, when her husband said, ‘I 
will be Pazorrhus,”’ more content than if he had delivered his formal act 
and deed. 

That most finished of cunning rogues, his most Christian Majesty 
Louis XI. of France, had, it will be remembered, one form of oath which 
even his elastic conscience considered binding. The ‘“ Pazorrhus,” of 
Aaron Goldrick was—or at least ought to have been—to him, what ‘* By 
our Lady of Embrun” was to the king. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THEY THAT HIDE CAN Finp. 


Bur if it is impossible to make intelligible the mental and moral peculi- 
arities of those who have at all events varnished themselves with sufficient 
civilisation to prey upon the world according t ilised rules, how much 
harder must it be to comprehend the worki a wholly unvarnished 









soul ? 

It is easy enough to set up special rules whereby to judge the thoughts, 
words, works, and ways of the young lady who picks her way, without re- 
ceiving any visible splashes, among the puddles and crossings of our well 
swept world, and who has been taught by experienced professors to set her 
light foot upon its eggs without breaking them. Will she, according to the 
eternal rules of drawing-room psychology, be justified in falling in love 
with the curate, ensign, or other nobody instead of decently waiting for the 
ever possible peer? And, if so, what will she do and why? What com- 
plications will she be led into and how will she get out again? All these, 
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questions and answers belong to the limited drama of manners and cus- 
toms that have become reduced to a level with the exact sciences. Of 
course they may happen to involve an element of tragedy, simply because 
even the delicate and well considered touch of comedy may chance to 
graze the skin and expose a nerve. It is certain, and well understood, that 
without our knowing it, it may be Prometheus who preaches to us in the 
morning, and Clytemnestra with whom we dine afterwards. But Prome- 
theus the curate is but a limited Prometheus, and Clytemnestra in the 
dining-room a limited Clytemnestra. Dissect them as we will, cir- 
cumstances are an essential ingredient of their souls. To get at the real 
nature of souls, we must divest them of circumstance: and to do that we 
must close the book of comedy: we must get rid of accident: we must 
open the book of tragedies—or farces—and not be afraid of setting our- 
selves face to face with what, in fiction, is termed ‘‘ Impossible,” because, 
in Facet, it is termed True. 

Clytemnestra in the divorce court, Clytemnestra under the gallows, 
Clytemnestra drinking tea, is not the true Clytemnestra, though that is the 
guise in which we teach ourselves, from accidental experience, to regard 
her. The court of law, the gallows, and the steam cannot but effect a 
real as well as an apparent change in character as well as in circumstance. 
So that to examine the soul which underlies character—the soul that stands 
alone, and has no more to do with the apparent man or woman than the sun 
has seemingly to do with the apparent starlight—we must search in the clear, 
uninterrupted light of direct and simple tragedy for one, over which no 
crust has been formed: which has been watered by the cloud, instead of 
the watering-pot and warmed by the sun instead of the stove. A thousand 
to one it will prove to be a weed: but a garden is after all, only a collection 
of weeds in disguise—the gardener roots up the flowers that nature made, 
and drives the botanist into the fields. 

Truth knows nothing about probabilities. Probability, that Procrustes 
of art and science, knows—or, alas, ought to know—nothing of a young 
girl grown up in the midst of boiling water, printers’ ink, the new police, 
coal-gas, competition marks a la Chinoise, automatic machinery, and all 
the glorious results of more than fifty centuries of progress and, at the 
same time, in moral and intellectual ignorance, wandering about parishes 
and unions in evil company, passing no conscious judgment upon anything, 
but, in a certain dog-like or cat-like way, agreeing with that philosophy 
which finds in the existence of all things a sufficient raison d’etre for their 
necessity, knowing nothing of content yet nothing of discontent, thieving 
because she is taught to thieve, lying because taught to lie — or 
rather because her natural childish tendencies in those directions had been 
unpruned—thinking of the past and future only as the birds of the air 
think of them. But Truth knew a great deal about Zelda. It was indeed 
only a fair price of compensation, seeing how little Zelda knew about 
Truth in return. Iwill say nothing about the probability of instinctive 
purity being found in such comradeship, On that point, let everybody 
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hold his own opinion. Only ballad-writers, who took human nature as 
they found it, have not forgotten to record, as one of the deepest and 
purest of blushes, that of the beggar Zenelophon before Cophetua. 

This Whit-Monday, so particularly disagreeable for Harold Vaughan, 
had not been one of Zelda’s bad days. She had fared sumptuously on 
cold beef at the Old Point Hotel, and it was not common, even on holi- 
days, to light on such a trouvail as a gold watch and chain to save 
herself from a beating, if not to earn the rarer accident of praise. So 
she ran off to obey her master’s whistle without fear, and looked for- 
ward, like a child, to the excitement of a scolding for truancy that 
she would so easily turn into a compliment for her good-luck and 
dexterity. 

Guided by her true and practised ear, she found Aaron Goldrick 
standing by a hay-stack. To her disappointment, however, as well as to 
her surprise, he seemed in no scolding mood. 

** So you’re here, are you?” he only asked curtly. ‘‘ Then you stay 
here, and wait. I’ve got to go to the town—and if I don’t find you : 
Here’s your supper. If anybody comes, dodge behind the rick. If they 
don’t, eat your supper and sit still.” 

She said nothing, but obeyed literally and mechanically, taking 
her hunch of bread from Aaron’s grimy hand, and sitting down on some 
loose straw. 

Did it ever occur to you, Reader, to speculate as to how those crea- 
tures who, having no acquaintance with books, newspapers, dress, house- 
hold management, business, or pleasure—who have no memories, no 
hopes, no visiting lists—manage to keep awake when left alone? That 
is a riddle which the Sphynx might have put to Gidipus with a fair chance 
of being unanswered. (£dipus, not being a lady, would have scorned to 
give the trae answer—* Because they do.” 

A mind need not be pregnant with ideas for the eyes to take in the 
green of the fields, the splendour of the sunset, and to return the 
wondering gaze of the stars who have strayed into the sky before their 
time. Or for the ears to separate the song of the brook from the silence 
of the meadow, to follow the buzz of the cock-chafer, and to dwell upon 
the discord, more musical than music, of the cawing rooks as they sail 
home to their castles in the air. Or for more subtle senses to drink in, 
without the aid of thought, the perfume of the hay and the dew, and to enjoy 
the flavour of stale-bread with hunger for honey. Or to feel the delights 
of a good conscience, even though it takes the form of self-approval for 
petty larceny. 

Conscience is not very apt to be troublesome when not burdened with 
fear. Had Zelda been compelled to make an allegorical design for con- 
science, it would have taken the form of a policeman in uniform. The 
dog, who used to steal legs of mutton for his rogue of a master would 
have carried a good conscience with him to his final pond had not the 
butcher deprived him of his tail, Zelda could feel remorse: she would 
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have felt remorse for wasted opportunities hud she left Dr. Vaughan’s 
watch alone. But, as things were, she was void of reproach—except, 
perhaps, to the extent of a passing regret that she had scratched the 
militiaman too feebly. All the bright dark blood in her sickened at the 
recollection of a touch which now, as she recalled it, seemed to pollute 
the sweet evening air, the caress of Nature that wrapped her round. She 
—a Romani Chil, to be insulted by a Gurgio boor! 

But, among the pictures of that day, floating before her and leaving no 
conscious trace behind, there came one that took the semblance of an 
idea, tangible and firm in its outline. It caused her to draw the watch 
and chain from ker bosom, and to regard it gravely while she hummed 
abstractedly the fragment of a tune. 

That idea was that there might be Gorgios and Gorgios. 

The young gentleman who had taken her part in the public-house 
quarrel was not of any type that she had hitherto met with in her 
volume of the world. He had been quick and stern ; that was nothing 
remarkable: he had been kind, and that was nothing so very remarkable, 
more especially as the kindness had been of the rough order. But he 
had been something for which Zelda had no name in her vocabulary, so 
new and unintelligible was it. It is called ‘ courteous” in ours—the 
something that every woman demands instinctively from every man, 
whether she has a name for it or no. There were grateful Romans, 
though there is no Latin word to express gratitude : and so Zelda felt that 
she had found something besides a watch and chain. I do not think that 
Zelda had ever had a respectful word, much less a respectful accent, 
addressed to her in all her years of days: and though Harold Vaughan 
had simply treated her with common respect, because she was a woman 
and not because she was Zelda, the effect was the same. Of course she 
had robbed him in return: that was a matter of business, wherein pro- 
verbially fine words are trash not worth the smallest change. But, as 
she pondered, and as the sun went down to her tune, and as she began 
to feel drowsy, she was almost conscious of a wish that this handsome 
watch had belonged to any other Goryio. A beating—now that she 
expected none—did not seem so very hard to bear: and there was a little 
spring in the bottom of her heart that, she felt, would have made amends 
for the emptiness of her hands. The watch was clearly valuable: she 
could, from experience in such matters, easily decipher the hall-mark 
that proved it to be gold. She put it, as a child would have done, to her 
ear, and listened as it ticked and rattled against her large ear-ring in 
time to the tune she hummed. In the watch she seemed to hear as much 
as children of large and small growth find in the murmur of a sea- 
shell—only it struck less upon her fancy than upon a yet more inward ear. 

Harold Vaughan had been touched by her voice, heard out of the 
reek of a tavern parlour, mainly because it had called up in his imagi- 
nation vague and indistinct dreams of impossible former times. But 
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his own voice, first heard in as uncongenial atmosphere as hers had been, 
but afterwards, more fitly, in the country lane, had given her something 
not to imagine but feel: not a new past, but a new present. Yes—she 
wished she had not taken the watch. And yet she was glad to have it, 
and for other reasons than because it was gold. 

This was all however very inconsistent, very intangible. Had she 
been asked what she was thinking, she would have answered ‘‘ Nothing,” 
and the answer would have been strictly true. 

So true, indeed, that when Aaron Goldrick, after some hours, returned 
to the hay-stack he had to shake her roughly. He was generally rough 
when he had been drinking, and Zelda was used to that—it was the dream 
she was unused to, not the waking. 

“Get up, Zelda,” he said rather thickly. ‘‘ We must go on to-night. 
Anything been up?” 

‘‘ Nothing,’’ she answered, as if he had really asked what her thoughts 
were. She thrust the watch she had intended to dazzle his eyes with 
back into her bosom. 

‘¢ Then rub your eyes and find your feet.’’ 

‘* Have we got to go far?” 

‘* What's that to you? Get up, can’t you?” 

‘“‘T’m tired.” 

‘“‘Oh, stow that. So am I—but business is business. Here’s the 
bundle,” and he fastened an old knapsack-over her shoulders as if she 
had been a pack-horse, and then relighted his pipe. ‘I'll carry the flask 
and the cards.” She heaved a sleepy sigh, gathered up her short petti- 
coats, and pulled her scarlet shawl over her black hair. ‘‘Are you 
ready ?”’ he asked impatiently. ‘Step out then—and mind you don’t 
lag behind.” 

She asked no more questions, but stepped out as she was bidden, and 
as well as the weight on her shoulders would allow, upon that endless 
tramp of hers, while her companion walked on leisurely a little in front, 
smoking in silence. The watch seemed to lie on her heart more heavily 
than the load on her shoulders, but that could not be helped now. The 
Gorgio gentleman had just stepped across her path ; and on she must go, 
though it might be less lightly. Her world, uncomplicated as it was, had 
got a puzzling hitch in it, and she would willingly have given both watch 
and chain for leave to lie down by the way-side and sleep it into joint again. 

On they went, in this order of march, for a mile or two; and then 
Aaron thrust both his hands into his pockets and began to whistle his 
favourite fioriture. At last the hands of Harold’s watch arrived at twelve, 
and there they stopped. Whit-Monday had come to an end. 

At the same hour, Mr. Brandt was sitting in his study poring over 
accounts. Mrs. Goldrick was paddling in the cellar after her key, Harold 
Vaughan was tramping up and down his room smoking a cigar. Claudia 
was gone to bed with a heart-ache. Zelda was trudging along the high 
road under a knapsack, and Aaron was whistling. 
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BOOK Il. 
SYLVIA’S BRACELET. 


CHAPTER I. 
‘¢ SINBAD THE SAILOR.” 


Ir the reader pleases, he shall be introduced to good society—it will be 
at least a relief from the very unconventional society which has much to 
do with the movement of our planet, but which is out of place, and there- 
fore commonly ignored in our visible comedy. It is mostly as hidden 
from sight as the law of gravitation was from Galileo’s inquisitors: or, 
for that matter, from Galileo. Eppur si muove. It is there for all that: 
it wanders about under the stars that are so far away, and the gas-lamps 
that are so terribly near; it is the world within the world; it is to our 
manufactured life what China is to Hurope: all things are reversed and 
turned upside down; it is the other side of the shield. It does not 
include the poor, who are visited by the parish curate, by the gaol chap- 
lain, or even by the special correspondent of a newspaper. They belong 
to our recognised daily comedy: we know all about them. It includes 
rich as well as poor—the great mass of all those who cannot manage to 
look at things through the spectacles of the majority: who are colour 
blind in the matter of black and white, and cannot see why two and two 
should not make five. There are whole races who find themselves in this 
condition ; all Eastern races appear so to us, and we, in turn, appear so 
to them. Most artists belong to it, especially those afflicted with genius. 
So do a great many beggars, and not a few thieves. Reformers and 
philanthropists who deny themselves as well as give to others, are cer- 
tainly to be numbered among those who cannot see that the rules of 
comedy compel everybody to display the same features, like the portraits 
in a photographic album, or to act according to what we, in our timid 
criticism, are accustomed to call the ‘‘ laws of human nature ”’—as though 
Adam and Eve had been furnished with a handbook of etiquette when 
they went out into the world. Its a rule of moral etiquette that people 
act from intelligible motives—perhaps they do, once in a thousand times. 
Shylock did not, however, nor did Hamlet, nor did Iago. It is another rule 
that anachronisms are absurdities ; and yet how many people move among 
us whose souls belong to generations that either have been, or that are to 
be? We still have among us savages, dreamers, Jews, gipsies, scholars, 
misers, alms-givers, Greeks of the age of Pericles, Romans of the age of 
Nero, as though social and physical science, and their application to the 
problems of personal political economy had not been long ago proved to 
be the means and end of life here below—and who shall say what any of 
these outlawed spirits may or may not do? They have transgressed 
etiquette by being here at all. 
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But this has nothing to do with Lord Lisburn, who was one of the 
dramatis persona in the very genteelest comedy. He read stranger things 
in the newspapers, and yet the idea of a reputed witch who, like a dragon, 
spent her life in guarding a treasure for the sake of a child neither kith 
nor kin to her; would have seemed strange. It would not have seemed 
strange to him had she been faithless to the memory of a dead mistress, 
or rather friend, whom she had loved as the strong can love those who 
have been dependent upon them for protection and kindness. It would 
not have seemed strange to him if she had cheated and robbed her master 
for her own sake, and not for that of another. It would not have seemed 
strange to him had she, a woman and a foreigner, invested the produce of 
her thefts on mortgage or in shares instead of keeping it hidden in a damp 
cellar. And so of Zelda, if he had known as much about her as Aaron 
Goldrick knew, he would have thought her story sirange; but what was 
really strange, her repentance for having allowed her hands to pick and 
steal in spite of her never having heard of the catechism, he would pro- 
bably have thought a very natural act of conscience, and not strange at all. 

Lord Lisburn had long recovered from his gun-shot wound. He 
ought to have been killed, by rule. But he was not, and so, no doubt in 
gratitude to sheer luck, he, at an early age, made up his mind that living 
by rule was a mistake altogether. In carrying out this theory, however, 
he did not manage to succeed. He kicked over the traces, but it was 
only en amateur: he never got his head out of the collar of his earldom. 
The variations of his course never amounted to ecceutricity in his orbit. 

He was a peer of the realm, with a more than necessary estate, at 
twenty-one years old, without even so much as a lady mother to control 
him, and, strange to say, few overmastering family connections. No one 
in all this world was fairer game for the attacks of sharks, hawks, and 
other animals of prey, who depredate according to form. However, he 
had given them all the slip, not of set purpose, but because he had taken 
it into his head to spend the first few years of his independence in 
making a yacht voyage round the world. He was an amateur Drake, and 
liked to think that he would have been one in reality, if there were any- 
thing left to discover, except in quarters where it is either too hot or too 
cold. Nevertheless, his dream of ambition was to take everybody by 
surprise one of these days by nailing the Union Jack to the top of some 
hitherto unknown something, though less for the sake of science or patriot- 
ism than adventure. As things were, he had already discovered such 
remote parts as Cape-town, Sydney, Malta, Canton, and New York— 
representing respectively the five quarters of the globe—and had written 
a volume containing the results, that had been kindly reviewed. Cowes 
and all its ways he professed to hold in scorn, and considered himself 
married to the Esmeralda. 

He had many calls to make on his return from his last voyage. Among 
them was one to a certain Lady Penrose, who lived in Eaton Square, the 
wife of a baronet, banker, and Member of Parliament. Not finding her 
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at home—considerably to his relief, for she was a bore, whose notions of 
navigation were confined to the troubles and perils of the Straits of Dover, 
—-he, in his character of author of Sinbad at Sea, went to call on his 
publisher—a journey that brought him into a very different quarter of the 
town. Having finished his gossip there, he had, on coming out, to pass 
behind two men, one of whom was talking confidentially to a clerk in the 
outer office. It was a fine day, so he chose to walk on his way westward, 
but had not gone many steps when he was accosted by one of the two 
men with a polite, but rather exaggerated bow. He was dressed negli- 
gently, not to say shabbily, and he had a dissipated look about the eyes; 
but there was a frankness and ease about his address, neither affectedly 
bluff, nor elaborately deferential, that made it impossible to treat him 
otherwise than as a gentleman. 

‘* Lord Lisburn ?”’ he asked, in the most English of Irish. ‘I thought 
so—I am awfully glad! So your book’s out? Splendid I hear, every- 
body says it is, and beautifully written. A splendid title too—Sinbad : 
it’s like the Arabian Niyhts—what a wonderful book that is. It’s mar- 
vellous how good some people are at titles. Sinbad—it calls up every- 
thing: it’s like Bagdad, or that other place, Bassora, or that other place— 
your lordship knows what I mean. You ought to get it put about 
everywhere. We must get a little notice in everywhere, my lord. Is it 
all finished ? or is it all to come? If you could only bring out a volume 
a month, and have your name in all the papers, twelve times a year—that 
would be splendid. That’s Fame! I'd take care you should get good 
notices. I know everybody, and everybody gives way to me. It’s curious, 
but there’s only one thing I care about, and that’s having my way. And 
I always get it too. It’s no good being rich—what’s the good of money ? 
I’m just like the man—you know who I mean—who didn’t have money 
himself, but had his way with those that had it. That’s Life! Ah! there’s 
a man you ought to know. Haulloa, old fellow! You'll be at the theatre 
to-night, won’t you ? Let me introduce you to my friend, Lord Lisburn, 
the author of Sinbad. Of course you've read Sinbad—splendid! If you 
haven’t, I dare say Lord Lisburn will let you have a copy. You'll let Mr. 
Brandon have a copy ? It'll do no end of good.” 

Mr. Brandon looked a little uncomfortable. ‘‘I am glad to make your 
Lordship’s acquaintance. I have no doubt the book will be sent to us, 
but I am afraid our friend Carol overrates my influence. I don’t even 
think it will come into my hands. Yes—I shall be at the theatre—so 
good-bye till then.” 

‘“‘ Wait a bit, I must introduce you to another of my friends—this is 
the lessee. It'll be really splendid. I don’t know music, but I know 
what's good—that’s my line. I’m never wrong: I don’t care what any- 
body says—I’m never wrong. Did you ever know me wrong? Did you 
ever know me call a thing a success that didn’t succeed? And this’ll be 
a success, you'll see, whatever people may say—lI don’t care.” 

‘‘ And if,” said the lessee, speaking for the first time, ‘if I may say 
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it, it will be a success worthy to be remembered among the brightest 
memories of foreign song. If,’ and he bowed as if he were addressing 
an audience, “if I have the honour of addressing a representative of the 
press of this—enlightened country—my good friend, Mr. Carol, will ”’— 
he paused as if making an effort of memory—* will bear me out in pro- 
fessing that I have spared no pains and no expense to deserve merited 
recognition at the hands of an enlightened and aristocratic audience. 
And if Mr. Brandon, you are ever passing Golden Square——” ; 

‘There,’ said Mr. Carol, triumphantly, as they went on their way, 
‘‘T’ve done the trick for you both this time. That’s like me—I always 
come to the point. I say to people you must, and the thing’s done. I 
know everybody and everybody knows me. I say, though, Lord Lisburn 
likes music, of course. He must come and hear the little girl, mustn’t 
he? We must get him to come behind the scenes. There'll be some 
fun there; we won’t have any bad fellows. Lord Lisburn, you and I 
will have it all to ourselves. ‘That’s Pleasure! Did you ever go behind 
the scenes ?” 

“‘ Never,” said Lord Lisburn, feeling rather like a fly in amber, but 
amused with his adventure. Mr. Carol, whoever he might be, had put 
himself so much on the footing of an old friend that it would have re- 
quired something more than self-assertion to set him down. Besides, he 
was a little flattered, and not unwilling to think that Sinbad had really 
tasted the first fruits of fame. It was impossible to feel angry with Mr. 
Carol, whose impudence was too original to be offensive: and even the 
squinting, hawk-nosed, and flashily-dressed lessee was not an unattractive 
study, though for the solitary reason that it was wholly new. Lord Lis- 
burn was but a young man, and he also liked seeing life in the sense in 
which that term is generally used. Besides, he had knocked about many 
countries quite sufficiently to have made temporary acquaintance of a 
more doubtful kind, and in a far readier and rougher manner. A sailor 
at five-and-twenty, whose caste is too high to lose, must be a very strange 
kind of prig if he does not take his adventures kindly and just as they 
come. 

So, with some expectation of real amusement, he let the lessee hand 
him a green ticket with an air of much importance and many bows. 

‘This will admit your Lordship,” he said, ‘‘ to the best unoccupied 
seats at any time your Lordship chooses. The house will be full: but 
your Lordship 

‘*‘Oh, that’s all right,” broke in Mr. Carol, ‘‘shan’tI be there? I 
can do everything ; nobody ever interferes with me. By Jove—I should 
like to see them. That's Power. I once wanted the Prime Minister to 
do something for a friend of mine. I didn’t know him then, but I went 
to his house, straight ; I said, ‘look here, old fellow, you see you must do 
it:’ he did see it, and the thing was done.” 

‘‘The Prime Minister?” asked Lord Lisburn, beginning to see the 
sort of man with whom he had to deal, but still opening his eyes. 
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“Why not?” answered Mr. Carol, coolly. ‘‘One man’s just like 
another, and I always have my way. I kicked a manager once out of his 
own green-room ”—here he gave a suggestive glance at the lessee—‘‘ and 
stopped the run of his piece just because he wouldn’t let me have my 
way. That's Power, again. When I was at college, I made them change 
all their rules that didn’t suit me—that is, they would have changed them 
if I hadn't got my way in taking my name off their rotten old boards. If 
I go to a chop-house, I should like to find the waiter who wouldn’t bring 
me the first steak, no matter how many orders he’s had before. I've stopped 
an express train to get a glass of beer. I’m the poorest man in Kurope— 
I don’t care—but I’ve got Power. So take my word for it, your book's 
made. You look out for the notices, and if you don’t find some good 
ones, then I’m wrong. Farewell, my lord,’ he added, with a majestic 
and almost patronising wave of his hand, ‘‘I shall find you out in the 
theatre.’ 

Lord Lisburn was left wondering whether he really ought to have 
recognised Mr. Carol, or whether their acquaintance was part of Mr. 
Carol’s power of imagination. But he half thought that he might pos- 
sibly look in at the theatre, supposing he had nothing else to do. 

But meanwhile it was still early and he had some hours on his hands 
before he cared to dine: and so, to make the most of the fine afternoon, 
instead of turning into his club at once, strolled into St. James’s Park. 
Of course, people may walk for a whole day in London without meeting a 
single acquaintance: but it very seldom happens that to meet one does 
not mean to meet two. 

Suddenly Lord Lisburn, whose eyes were anything but introspective, 
saw a face approaching him that he felt sure he knew. In a moment his 
face brightened into recognition, and he exclaimed, as he held out his 
hand,— 

‘*Dr. Vaughan ?” 

‘* Surely—Lord Lisburn ?”’ 

‘‘Do you remember that day you found me under the hedge? I 
do, I can assure you. But, by Jove! fancy my meeting a Barnfield 
man the first day of my being in town. I’m awfully glad to see you, 
anyhow.” 

‘“* And I am very glad to see your lordship again, and looking so well. 
You have come up from Barnfield? Good God, what an age ago Barn- 
field seems.”’ 

‘‘ From Barnfield? Yes, four years ago. I’ve come from New York 
now, and before that from round the world. By the way,” he went on, 
in the first pride of authorship, ‘‘ I must send you the history of my 
voyages—Sinbad at Sea. Perhaps it may amuse you. And how has the 
world been using you? Well, I hope—though you did save the life of 
such a scapegrace as I am?” 

Lord Lisburn was not a scapegrace, but it pleased him to think himself 
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‘‘ Oh, well enough, my lord.” (If Harold Vaughan seems to “ My 
lord” too much, remember that he was a Barnfield man, and early habits 
will cling.) 

“You are practising in town? I’m glad to hear it—you will be at 
hand if I want you again. Not that I mean to. I’ve shot big game 
since then, and by Jove, I’ve given up carrying my gun at full cock 
any more.” 

‘‘ T have been in the country since your lordship’s father died.” 

‘* What—at Barnfield ?” 

** No, at St. Bavons.” 

‘* Ah, then perhaps you know Sir William Penrose, the member? I 
was calling there to-day.” 

“Only by name. In fact, I have left St. Bavons. I mean to try my 
fortune here.” 

** Quite right, too. I must get you all the patients I can; only con- 
found it, all my friends—and I haven’t many in town, I’ve been so long 
away—have such a habit of keeping well. Never mind, I'll send them all 
my book, and you shall cure them. I should say you ought to have an 
introduction to Sir William. He has womankind, and women are always 
at sea without a doctor—as much as Sinbad. By the way, come and feed 
with me at the club to-day. We'llcompare notes, and have a chat about 
old Barnfield and old times.” 

Harold Vaughan was human, and perhaps the wish did just float through 
his mind that the evil ears belonging to the chattering tongues of St. 
Bavons could have heard him invited to dine téte-a-téte with an earl. But 
to do the parvenu justice, the wish did not become a thought, and he had 
more potent and impossible wishes in him to care much for the memory of 
public slander. 

‘* I’m afraid, your lordship 

‘‘ You have no other engagement? Then come. The sea-hunger’s 
still on me, and I really do want to talk to you. You're a scientific man 
you know, and I want the advice of a scientific man. I’ve been thinking 
of doing something big—you’ll open your eyes no doubt when I tell you, 
but the success of Sinbad has encouraged me. You're just the very man to 
talk to, so you see I’m not unselfish in asking you to come with me. It’s 
really important.” 

‘* If I can be of use to your lordship, of course I will come.” 

“‘T must feed before I talk, though—and you look as though you want 
a glass of wine: you look as if you’d been working too hard. Ah! 
there’s nothing like the sea for keeping one clear from cobwebs—there’s 
no dust there. I’ve not been a day in town, and I’m longing for the 
Esmeralda again as if we were still in our honey-moon—the dear girl! 
So come along—we’ll talk about Barnfield at dinner, and then about my 
idea.” 

Harold Vaughan was really looking pale and worn. Not only for 
reasons more apparent to the reader than to Lord Lisburn, but for others 
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that he alone knew. His little capital had not been increased at St. Bavons, 
beyond a cheque from Mr. Brandt, which he had at once returned by post 
unopened. So, as his siege to London practice, into which he was now 
trying to coin his spare energies, required good clothes and respectable 
lodgings, he was compelled to pinch and save in ways bad for the health 
of the tissue. One of his reasons for hesitating about accepting the invi- 
tation of the Earl was a sort of shame for the body’s craving, which made 
it disgracefully welcome. It was not that he was as yet starving himself 
beyond the limits of prudent economy. He still had his daily supply of 
bread from the skies ; but even manna, if eaten in bitterness and rebellion, 
does not exclude hunger for flesh-pots served by friendly hands. Hunger, 
as an emotion, is too much despised—it is far more closely connected with 
sentiment than is conventionally supposed. The needs of the body, where 
they exist, terribly, if humiliatingly, counterbalance the needs of the 
soul. 

The unaccustomed luxury of a glass of good wine had its due effect 
upon the nerves of the doctor, whose nature had been humanized and 
vivified under one influence only to be rendered keenly susceptible of 
every influence. A dinner, which is merely a common accident of every 
day life to one man, may be an event to another ; though not a gourmet, 
entrées may be to him experiences, and a roast a revelation. They may 
place him in a different frame of mind, and by altering his bodily condition 
make him see things with other eyes. Hitherto Harold Vaughan had 
felt himself a martyr to personal injustice ; but as he sat in a magnificent 
room, splendid with light, and filled with an atmosphere which makes 
such an utter outsider as he feel like a trespasser, he could not but re- 
cognise that there were barriers, not imaginary, but real, between himself 
and Claudia, that had made his desires trespassers when he had tried to 
overleap them. Intellect doubtless has its rights, and even its privileges, 
but its greatest right lies in breaking down social barriers, if it has the 
power. It has neither right nor privilege simply to ignore them—such a 
proceeding belongs not to intellect but to stupidity. The club-room felt 
like a great, blazing gulf, fixed between himself and Claudia Brandt; the 
Chambertin like a wholesome but bitter potion, that put earth into his 
blood, and made him see that his separation from her was the result of 
sheer hard fact and not of personal prejudice or accidental scandal. He 
even, unconsciously, felt a little jealous of Lord Lisburn, because he was 
so kindly and so easily thrusting him farther and farther outside. The 
peer, he reflected, might gain with a word and in a moment what it would 
take him years of ambitious toil to qualify himself to strive for, supposing 
it were any longer worth his while. It is not a pleasant or amiable 
moment in a clever man’s life when he discovers that Intellect is a weight 
as well as a force, and that it cannot serve a man’s personal desires 
unless it fits exactly into the well-oiled grooves of the social fulerum. 

After all, Claudia’s father had been quite right, he thought, in acting 
according to the established order of things: what could a successful 
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tradesman do more? And Claudia herself—well, she was her father’s 
daughter, and would scarcely be expected to follow the example of ballad 
heroines. It is true she might have let him know that she did not believe 
him to be unworthy of her except in fortune; she need not have let him 
leave St. Bavons without a word. But that was only a detail — 


Oublions-la, passons-la, dont le monde est notre ciel 
Qui passe, et qui oublie. 


Meanwhile the Chambertin, which like his mother the earth and his 
father the sun, is good to all with that sort of impartiality which consists 
in dealing out one law to the rich and another to the poor, had given way 
to the more reflective claret: and then Lord Lisburn, having for a few 
moments contemplated the cornice, began to unfold his scheme. 

‘*T have been thinking, Vaughan, that we live in degenerate days.” 

The Doctor waited for him to proceed. He thought the exordium 
undeniable. 

‘‘ There’s too much red-tape : too much rule and form. People don’t 
go in hotly enongh for their ideas. I don’t know if you've noticed 
that everything big has been done by people who never thought how a 
thing would pay ? In fact, who sail straight to the port and do things 
while others are finding out what’s the good of going there, and what’s 
the best way to go?”’ 

Harold Vaughan smiled inwardly, with the cynicism of one just ceasing 
to be young, at the enthusiasm of a young man who has just made the 
original discovery of an ancient truism. 

‘* Of course, if a man’s hard up, like Columbus, he must go about 
begging of government, and lose time, and then only gets half the 
credit if he wins. Fortune has been fool enough to give me more than 
was ever spent in fitting out the Pinta. I’ve been reading it all 
up on my last voyage. Now what would Columbus have done if he’d 
been me ?”’ 

‘¢T think, if Columbus had been an English peer,” Harold answered 
a little bitterly, ‘‘he would have stayed at home.—And,” he thought, 
‘* have no cause‘to think trust in woman as foolish as that in princes.”’ 

‘© What ?”’ cried Lord Lisburn. ‘Is that the way of gentlemen ? 
Did Raleigh stay at home, or Drake, or any of those fellows? I’ll tell 
you what he’d have done: he’d have found America in a month. My 
idea is this—just to let people go on talking, fit out the H'smeralda quietly, 
have some fellows of the right sort on board, sail straight to the point, 
get over everything without thinking, like the old fellows used to do—I’d 
take out stores for twenty years, if need be—and then come quietly home 
again, and say it’s done.” 

‘¢ What’s done ?”’ 

«‘That the North Pole had been taken possession of by the Earl 
of Lisburn for the King. By Jove—the Esmeralda would be in history.” 

‘‘Is your Lordship serious ? Impossible.” 

‘«‘ That's what they said to Columbus. Just think—lI'’ve read all the 
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books—they say that inside the ice there’s most likely the most glorious 
country in the world, a regular El Dorado—not for gold, you know, but 
for climate : perhaps Eden was there, who knows? One might meet the 
angel with the flaming sword. But that’s nothing, though I’ve dreamed 
of such things. What I mean is, I mean to try, just for the sake of doing 
something. I’ve been round the world, I’ve done everything in the 
shooting line, I can’t stand keeping indoors, I hate billiards—what’s a 
man to do in these confoundedly slow times? It’s not my fault if there’s 
nothing but the Pole left for my ’smeralda.” 

Lord Lisburn was not a handsome young man, and Harold Vaughan’s 
rather low opinion of his brains was not altered by hearing him talk in 
this wild strain. But his eyes glowed and his lips wreathed eagerly as 
he rode his brilliant hobby so earnestly until some sparks of sympathetic 
life fell over his companion. But they soon went out again. 

‘* That is a startling idea,” he said quietly. ‘“‘I am not a geographer, 
but I should think you ought to get some scientific opinion.” 

‘That's just what I won’t do. There’d be deliberations and con- 
sultations, and the thing would get talked about and be in the papers. 
I don’t want the heart to be smudged out of me by wise-acres and 
editors, half of whom will say I’m a hero because my poor father was 
yellow, and the other half will call me an ass because he wasn’t blue.” 

“‘You have thought of the risk—the failures of others ?”’ 

‘*They be hanged. I want the risk, and I expect the others failed— 
splendid fellows they have been too—well, they were unlucky, that’s all. 
Some one must do it at last, and why not the Msmeralda? Come—what 
do you say? I’ve wanted to open my heart to some one I could trust 
this long while, and the murdér’s out now. I mean to go.” 

Harold Vaughan went on smoking in silence. 

“T can easily get a crew,” went on the Earl. ‘ That’s one thing 
money can do. I'd pay everybody so high that they could afford to stake 
their lives, and I’d take no family men, and settle something on every- 
body’s relations before starting. My own Captain would go with me— 
we're like brothers. I should keep the journal myself, and get up 
natural history while the /’smeralda’s fitting. You can recommend me 
what to read.” 

Suddenly Harold spoke. 

‘“‘T am afraid you will find natural history rather a long subject. You 
will want some one accustomed to observe, and you will want a medical 
man. I beg to offer myself in both capacities.” 

‘“‘ By Jove, Vaughan, are you in earnest ?” 

‘In full earnest.” 

“Then you are a brick—that’s all I can say. Then you think it’s a 
good idea?” : 

‘* Any way, it is one that suits me.” 

“Done ?”’ 

** Done.”’ 
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‘«¢ Then that’s settled. I'll send for my Captain to-morrow, and we'll 
go to work. Let me see—what can one do now? It’s too early to turn 
in. Ah, by Jove, I half promised to look in at some theatre. Will you 
come ? We can go on talking about the North Pole.” 

Harold Vaughan did not care three straws about the North Pole. But 
in his condition of mind, and with his prospects, men are moved by 
straws—and in his case Lord Lisburn was the straw. 


A Winter Fantasy. 


(IMITATED FROM THEOPHILE GAUTIER.) 
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Your veil is thick, and none would know 
The pretty face it quite obscures ; 
But if you foot it through the snow 


Distrust those little boots of yours. 


The tell-tale snow, a sparkling mould, 
Says where they go and whence they came, 
Lightly they touch its carpet cold, 


And where they touch they sign your name. 


Who runs may read! On twinkling feet 
You trip where all may soon detect you; 
And where, still rosy-cold, you meet 


The nested Loves—They quite expect you! 


FREDERICK LOCKER. 








